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Abstract 



In pravloui years ^ the Moral Education Project conductad research in a 
nusnbar of broad areas including moral development ^ teacher education ^ ^ ^ 
curriculum, and pedagogy. In 1976-77 (Yeaf "5) the Project concentrated 
on rasearch ' Into curriculum and in particular the teadiing methodi and 
learning materials which have become characteristic of^he Project* , 

In Year 5 the Project continued to employ arf action^orientad^ case 
study approach to research, and also to combine empirical work in practical 
settings with discussion and thinking through the theoretical an^ practical 
issues in hand* Project members took part in seven intans^ive classroom 
studies in Ye%r 5^ at gra^ levels from 2 to 13, some of which "are ' . 
describefl in the Appendices* However, the conclusions presentad in the 
report derive from theoretical a| well as empirical work, and draw also 
on studies dona in previous j^ears as well as in Year 5/ 

The report begins with a sunmiaiy statement of the objectives of 
values aducation, seen from the point of view of the Project's "reflective 
approach" described in the Year 3 report* The central objective is to - 
haip students reflect on their values in the light of feundamantal liik 
goals and, as ^ result,^ arrive at a sound set of values outlooks, approaches 
attitudes, and bahaviour patterns. . ' 

Sections 2 and 3 emphasize characteristics of the school, the class-- 
room, the teacher, and tha sti^ents that are important for an effective 
values .education program. Stress is placed on the need for the teacher 
and students to work togather and to have a joint understanding of the 
objectiyas and methodology of the values program; 

V Section^ 4 provides a systematic st^tamant on the crucial role of 
learning material^ in implementing a values education' program. Section 5 
deals extensively with the features of sound, usafa^4 learning materials 
in terms of context, format, and approach. Hiis important sec^oft both ' 

iii , ' ' 



suBparises the findings of the Project over the years with^rjespect to 

m 

.learning materials and providei a guide for the preparation of materials 
ift/the future. - 

*s4ction 6, provides a necessary commentary on how to use materials 
of the Tcind aeveloped by the Project to date. Section l'^ lists in detail 
the specific teaching and learning activities involved in reflective 
values education^ and section 8 analyses the teaching skills needed in 
conducting a values education program. In section 9 some obserYatiows are 
made aboUt the "i.icidental/' "integrated,'' and "separate course" approache 
to values education, with the conclusion that all three should be pursued, 
in a mutually supportive manner* 

The report concludes with a se^ction on the relation between the 
reflective approach and six gther major approaches to values education. 
It 4s pointed ou^ that while the reflective approach differs from tiie 
others in certaiit way-s, particuiarly in emphasis, it incorporates the 
main curricular and pedagogical strategies of these approaches. 
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Introduction: TJie Background and Methodology of tM Study 



«■ ■ ' ' 

' \ * ' . ^ ■ . . 

In previous years, the Moral Education Pro j act conducted rasearch and 
development on a ritaiber of broad fronts Including conceptions of .morajity 
and values , ^ stages of moral development, general approaches to values 
education, problems of Implementation, ^re-service and in-service , teacher 
edi^earion, institutional arrangements conducive to values\,educati"on., and 
types of leaming^*materials and teaching strategies for Values education. 
Over the years, attention became focussed increasingly on' certain 
curriculum materials and teaching strategies that seemed to be particiilarly, 
promising; but on the whole 4 research and development remained at a rather 
general^ level * , " 

In 1976-77 (Ministry of Education Fimding Year S) the Project was * 
charged with concentrating on discussion , materials and in particular on 
the\,^a"ching methods and materials that fiave become characteristic of 
the Moral Education Project . It .was planned that by the end of Year 5 a^t 
rather definite set of conclusions concemihg teaching strategies and 
learning materials could be presented by the Project. TTiese conclusions 
ware to be applicable to values education both in teacher education 
contexts and in the sdiools, in keeping with the practice of the Project 
over^'the years of studying teacher education and sAool education con=^ 
currently. The Project has indeed arrived at a set of relatively specific ; 
cdnclusioni ^of 'the. kind envisaged, Thesl are described in tha^ present 
report under the heading ^^Curriculum and Pedagogy for Reflective Values 
Education." Before presenting the conclusions, however, some remarks are 
in order concerning the methodology used in this* year's research and 
indeed throughout the life of the Project* 

\ ■ In general, the Moral Education Project has rejected a lock-step 
approach to research and development: first, theory and hypothesis 



development; second, devtlopment of currlculmi and teaching strategies; 
thirdi pilot-tasting; fourlhj dissemination*' Rather, all elements of 
inquiiy and implementation have been present almost from the beginning. 
For example, experimental classroom teaching was conducted as early as 
1969-70; samples of ^ming materials have been dissemine,ted for fairly 
widespread use since 1&71-72; and the theoretical base of the research 
has shifted in major ways over the life-time of the Project, We have 
assiMed that if one has some soimd general theories and hypotheses, 
sufficient to justify one's embarking on a research program, equally one 
will have some reasonable proposals to make about practice . Further, we 
have aisiimed that activity in pilot-testing and dissemination provides 
important data for theorizing even at the most fundamental level , 

As well as rejecting a lock-step approach to research and development 
the Project has seen an action'-ori*entad, c^se study approach to ^empirical 
inquiry as being at least as effective - possibly mucii more effective - ^ 
^than the traditional type of controlled experiment t We have several 
concerns about the use of ^hfej^traditional controlled experiment in 
educational research. In. the first place, it is extremely difficult to 
achieve in educational Settlrtgs the degree of control of variables that 
is possible in experiments in, for example, Nphysics and chemistry. Hence, 
adopting the model of the controlled experiment typically leads to 
ignoring rather than controlling many variables. Second, traditional tests 
of significance in educational research tend to lead to a false sense of 
security since there is very often a confusion of mathematical significance 
with the^actual significance of the results. TTiird, itrls not at all clear 
that One should be attempting to control variables in e^ducational research 
in the manner that is commonly advocated, Educationa/1 phenomena cannot 
be broken up^into a multiplicity of pure components, understood in that ^ 
form, and then put together again Cllke a bridge or a thermostat) with 
predictable results. The elements in educational phenomena are much too 
interdependent for that kind of treatment, ' 

The Project has opted, instead, for a methodology that Involves 
intensive observation of a concrete situation in all its complexity with 
some opportunity for modification of the situation as one proceeds. One 
intervenes in an ongoing situation in certain specific ways and observes 

the results. If there are no results of a worth-while kind one^modif^es 

""" "" "" " ^ ' ■ _ \ - 

the nature of the intervention, again in specific ways, Afte#ipan>p years 

of experience of this kind it gradually becomes clearer what are better 

and worse kinds of educational intervention.. 



, In addition, we have 'placed a great deal of empJiasis on theoretical 
inquiry and cogitation in general. The conclusions of our study are by 
no means derived just from the case studies described in the Appendices, 
or from these stiidies plus other empirical studies conducted in previous 
years. A large proportion of the research time of Project members has 
been taken up with individual and group (heorizing and discussion about 
the range of issues addressed in this report. While we are convinced of 
the Importance of extensive personal involvement in practical settings, 
we are also convinced that a process of discussing and thinking through 
the theoretical and. practical issues in hand is also an -essential aspect 
of effective educational research^ This approach, we have tried to follow 
in the present inquiry, . i, " ^ 
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CURRICULUM AND PEDAGOGY FOR 
REFLECTIVE VALUES EDUCAtlON 



ERIC 
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1. Objectives 

' L 



The objectivai of the reflective approach in values education, as developed 
by the Project, have bten outlined from time to time in other publications. 
Th© present listing of objectives is a sunmary statement designed to 
^provide greater clarity and a more specific basis for subsequent sections 
on curricular and pedagogical matters, 

1, To help students deal with important aurmnt liiB problems^ having to 
do with both their pwn needs and the needs of others. 

The importarice of helping students with current (as well as future) , 
problems scarcely merits argument. It is only through dealing successfully 
with a wide range of specTiic values problems that students acquire 
general principles and skills that may be carried forward into later life. 
It has sometime^ been claimed that general principles and skills can be 
^%%ained through the successful^; resolution of la selection of crucial dilemmas 
/or through the ab^s tract teaching of the fprmal nature of morality. In our 
; experience, however- values insight does ^ot transfer or generalize as \ 
easily as this, would suggest to other contexts and problems* SWdents 
must be helped^ in the generalization and Application process in the school 
values program itself, - 

2, To help students deal with current problems in a manner Ce,g,, open^ 
informed* realistic, respectful of each person's concerns) that provides 
^them with a model for solving values problems, simple and complex, in 

3, To help students acquire, cumulatively, a general values outlook, a 
generM approach to values,, and skills for solving values problems: an 
intercoimected set of values principles, an understanding of the nature 

of values, a capacity to ieal with values problems Ccognitively, affectively j 
behavioural ly) , an awareness of the impprtance of values inquiry. 
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k This objective is an elaboration of objectives 1 and 2. It is 
included in order to stress the fact that the capacity to solve life 
problems requires both general values outlooks and apprdaches and skills. 
A sound values orientation is insufficient by itself;, as weil, a pure 
skilli approach is not adequate. Solving values problems requires a 
^comprehensive knowledge and theory base a^.well as problem-solving 
strategies. This observation^ by the way, serves to underline the vastness 
of the field o£ values education* 

4. To help students develop their set of fun^^&ntal humm values (or 
life goals), constantly refining their meaning, coming to understand the 
interconnections between them, and establishing the relative emphasis to 
be placed on each* 

i. To help students understand the fundamental values of othei' people 
and establish a capacity and willingness to arrive at "compromise'' ■ 
solutioi)s to take account of the needs of other relevant people as well 
, as their own. 

The justifications for the ''fundamental human values!' or ''ultimate 
life goals" approach to values Cobjectives 4^and 5) have been developed 
at. length elsewhere (see Beck's Moral EduaaiLun in ths ScJioola, OISE, 
1971, Chapter 3; Bock's EduaaHoml Philoaophy and Thr ^ Little, Brown, 
19 74, \ Chapters 1 and 10] and The Refleativ& Appraaah . i. Values Education, 
Ontarib Ministry of Education, 1976, section 1). It is primarily a 
philosophical justification arid arises out of the ongoing theoretical 
research aspect of the Project. 

6, To help students learn to press the ^■why-- question back further and 

further to fundamental human values, reflecting on specific and inter- ^ 

mediate ranee values in the light of fundamental values. 

This objective derives from objectives 4 and 5 as follows: if the 
t _ _ _ 

area of values is concerned with the achievement of fundamental or 

ultimate values, for oneself and others, students must learn to press 

the "why" question in order to determine whether or not a particular value 

does indeed lead to the achievemen^^ oE fundamental or ultimate values. ^ 

7, To help students develop emotinm^ attitudss^ and behaviour patterns 
that accord with their emerging^'alues. " . 

This objective hUs its' basis in the general assumption, taken here 
as a given, that the solutions arrived at with respect to values issues 
and problems should be reflected in the daily lives of students. Progress 
in the cognitive domain alone is not a satisfactory outcome of values 
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toent in emotions V attitudes, and behavMur is often an integi^al component 

in arriving at solutionis to value^ prbb lems * Indeed, .progress ; in attitudes 

:Md behaviour often pr^aadfc progresl in thought. However, we thought 

dtin|cessary to mention the affective/behavioural domain separately m 

brde^to e^hasiza' its importance. In practice, the teaching *yrograms 

proposed will attempt to. integrate the cognitive, affective, and 

. if ■ _ . ■ *. 

behjyioural aspects of values education, * 



/ 



In' order -til at the objictivas just out lined may be a^iev;adi the follDwing 
CQiiditions shouM prevail in the school setting* ' = . ' 
n • The teaohmi^ should in genmmt be a ^^good t&aaher^ ^' Out study of the 
taadier aonrpitencies for values educatlonvsuggeits that to a r 

large extent "good ^values educ|tion" li siriip^ !*good adueation"t ^ ' / ' t| 

Such principles of values adueataon as the blending of general ideas / ' fi 



with concretfe axmnples, strong teadiar input ; combined with suijitantlal f 
: student^freadom/ movament from^ the known to the unknown, movamant from 
tiia intarastdng to the" (cura'ently) miinterestingj the'^ linking up of one 
" dis^^lina or sdiool subject lyith others, and so on, ara^ principles of 

sound tea^^ing in general,, Aeir importance-may^be^ somewhat more ^obviiDus . ^ 
in th,e eontaxt of values education, where qne is acutely aware gf the 
need to. traarf carefuMy and teach effectively,/ But in fact all public i ' 
^ .educa^tlon^in people's lives and ^taking up 

. other peop la* s time and resources and so must-be approa^fd with the ; . y^,^^ 

utmost cara and|Sklll, * - . . ^ ' " 

2* ^^^ !^^ tBqahBr &houid in gBmral hmm a goad pmULtionBhip with th& ^'^ - i| 
B-^dmnta^ (See , for exampla, the relajtionship between teacher and students 
described In Appendix 3 0 There is of k course a wida variety of typas of ^ 
good relationship and diffe3cent^ teachei's can help students ^ in dif ferant . 
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• ways i but the point still stands^. Students will be unlikely to partici- 
pate sifl^stant^lly In valued education actlvitiasV initiated and organized - 
j*by a teacher for whom tiiey have little affection. or respect. Of : course, 
> a relatfonsh and/or respa|^t does not guarantee that ^ 



. effective values education will take place. - , = 



it' :!^e at^6nt8 8hmld in gkneml have a good.mlatidmMp wtth eaoh 



oJ;J^erf In the activity and* ^flis cuss ion modes. of values education, for 



^txanple, it is clear that sti|^eri^ make progress in large part as a* ^ 
result of interaction with each other as well as with- the teacher. Th&y \ 
diVectly teach each* other and also arrive at* values s,olution^ through - ' =\ 
joint activity. Rich, warm relationships .between students can .erfiancev 
this prodBiSj and hostile relationships can significantly interfere both ^ . . 

. - , ^ ' ' ' . ^ y t . ' - ^ 

with student--*^ tudant teaching and teacher-student teaching. 

4. 3%e teadh&T shoutd &&t an esomiplB of sound vuluesp While students 

^ " ' " ' . • 

are capable of learning without adult .assistance, school-based l|arn±ng . 

. ' -.. ' . * -■■ , .' *" 

is largely initiated and orgrtiized'by adults. In this context the 

effectiveness of a^values education program will be considerably ^reduced . 

if the adults involved, do not themselves exemplify the approach to values 

being taught. TTiis does not mean that the teacher must be a '^goody-goody^' 

or that the students must have thlB salme specific Values ds their teacher* ^ 

Rathar, tht teacher should exhibit the broad approach of ref lactiveness, 

consistency between thought and action^ and commitment to fundamental 

human values that, is being fostered in the values program*/ 

5. The ovgan%Bation and atmosph&re of the alsaaroom and aahool rm&t - 
BUpport the v.alueB^ education ppogrmi', ^Speaking positively, it is possible 
in this way to illustrate ^and reinforce the approaches Vand skills. 'balng ^ 
tau^t in the values program. (See ''Nine Weeks Tojather," Appendix ; 
Indeed, the manner in which the school is run should be part of the .values 
program: schooling is a large slice of the life of the student oyer which , _ 
the school has some direct control. Speaking negative ly, if ttia organization 
and atmosphere of .the school do not sup'^ortajid are separata from the, values 
education program^ students are ^likely to take the values program sarl^j, ■ ?y 
.or- learn- from it* ' . ' " 

6. ^e sahooZ owiHGulum Bhould be organised in iUah -a iMy that a ^ 
.probative valuer , eduaation pibg^mn is p08Bible, \ For exMiple^ there mi^st \ 
befOpporttrtities :for explicit and systematic treatmeht of values issues 

"^fo^tHUf^s^udentX aft^ 
thay n^ad to deal wi^h incidental opporti:^itie% for valueSv discussion as 
they arise C^ee section 9, below). Again, ther^ must be opporttmities for 
.the kind of interdigciplinary approach to issues that is so important in 
values education C^ee Appendix 55. And again, the length of "lessons or ^ 
study periods must be sucTi that, vtfieri necessary,^ there are opportmiitias 
for the extended, imintarrupted treatment of an issue C^ee Appendices 1, 
2, 3, arid '5), - ^ * /s ^ 
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' 'f^ ihe '&Qhool and tKe sahodl syeiem gJwutd be 

amh that ^aah&m wiil^hm given drkdit and not penaliM&d ppofeQsiamtty 
engaging in valued e^Gation in a syst^matia^ egspliq,it mnnep. At - 
present in ma^ BtfHob Is and school systems, fields of sludy audi' as values 
ai^ s til 1^ regarded as ••frills" ij[id tlie teachers who take them "seriously 
are seen as being less serious teadiers*. Thi teacher^ with narrow but 
strong interests ^and skills in, history^ language, mathemat-ics, or science 
is still viewed^y many people as the paradigm o£ the "good" teacher and 
he^ce as the apprppriate cm^idate for praise and promotion, Thi3 is a 
/ ^ eontinuing symj^tom of our excess of emphasis on/specialization and oijr 
/ lack of appraoiation of the importance of values inquiry. It can be a 
major^bbstacll in the way of implementihg sound values programs in the 

, schools. ^ ^ . ' 

8. THb rBlationspip hettoeen the siihool and the admmnity BhouLd.b& auah / 
: " 0iai the valuea-^Bduaatian program of the &ahool ia aaoepted a^nd^indeed 
. reinfordaA^y the aomnwiity. The values education curriculum should«be 
' a focus of community (including parental) study and discussion,- it should 
as far as possible be imderstood by* the ^commimity, and it should have a' 
broad base bf suppart in 'the community. Jt^^is difficu^ to make much 
JiV . progress in values education in the ^school unless similar pr9^gyeSs is . 
• being made in the commimity, 4ttid of course a considerable degree of 

.^conmunity siipfrort is needed 1£ a values program ln;the school is to be 
/ feasible at all, ^ 

9/ fhe^teaeher and ' atuderit should w^k and ieoj^ together., Doing so^ 
^ ■ requires that the teacher have knowledge of and respect for the riSeds and 
inferes-^ of th# students. The learning process shduld be an interactive . 
one, in which the students are willing, to' learn from, and witH the teacher 
and the ^acher is^willing to learn from and with the students * It does 
not exclude^ the possibility that , on certain matters either the teacher : 
jor a student may be wiser or more ^knowledgeable than the other, 
10. ^e teaaher^^W^d&nts^^hou^d^^^ 
^ learning mat&rial& they need for the mffeatipe Und BatiBfying/Btudy of^ ' 
values withih^ aomtraints of the Bohool aetti?^.^oth^ parties^should ' 
havp'a sense of the broad objectives of the enterprise ahd. the broad 
^ approach tiiat is to be 'taken, Botii should have an oppotpnity to acquire; 
" l^baiic skills of vrlues ' te^diing/ learning. And both should have resource^^ 
-'Hcan the .whole, shared res our ces)^t their disposal sia^ that successful i 
/ "^ inquiry /can proceed and the burden of preparation is nBt too heavy. Many/ 
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/Vv^- _att©^ to implement values progr^s in schools fail bacaus^ the teachers? 

involved siinply"do not have time to create or draw together the multiplicity 
€ , of Lle^ for a cbraprehensive progriin. of values education' 
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Taachers* school administrators^ partnts^ and other' community mambers 
should^ obviously:, understand the objectives , assimiptions, approachts§ 
and s^atagies of a values .education program, Reiearch reports (su&i as 
tha prasent one) , taadier han&ooks, tiooWs md articles on values educa- 
tion^ parent and teacher wo r^shop^, and so dn will Halp increase that 
undarstanding. HaWavar, tha atu&nta^ sjiould also have an extensive -under- 
standing'of what is 'going on and why, \ , , ^ 

In the first placa^ aS' fi matter^of /general principle, people in 
our society should as 'far' as passible be knowladgeabla and confenting . 
participants in activities desip^ed to modi^'^ their ideas, attitudes, and 
-behaviour* Second, educational programs will not in general be successful 
without the informed eooparation of those being educated/ Third, in the 
case of valuesridueation, whldi hes ^seldom, been ^eondupted in an es^licit 
and systematic warmer in the public schools, student understandings are ^ 
particularly important if students are to t^e this '*new subject" 
seriously* Students as mu^ as^ eiicators may be inclined^ to see values , 
as a V^frill,;^ not worthy of sustained attention, 

.. Students, should as far as possible enter into the general school 
and coiranuni'ty dialogue on values education and gain their unders'^andings ^ 
in that way* ^However, the following are some understandings we have come% 
to see ^as partlculariy important for students, especially during^ the 
initial stages of introducing a. values educatipn program* Tliese should 
be an^hasiied consta^ntly with students, both^inL^dlscussing the program 
and thMU^ the manner in which the program is conducted, 
X* Solving vatues problims ia veiy irr^p^-^nt for people > Hu^ of lifm 
ip taken with' deciding what we: ^ant for ourselves'^ and others and what 
is a good way to achieve it* Questions of r4ght and wrong conduct and 



good and bad behaviour are one kind of values question, and there are many 
Others. It isVvfry importMit, th^n, that we be able to solve these problems 
well. ^-N^ 

2. Valu4B is amajor sahool ai^Jsai. ft may not always be dealt with irt 
a separate course, either because that is not the best way to deal with 
it or because that has not been a tradition in our schools (and traditions - 
are often difficult to^ihange). However, in this school (or this class) 'it 
will be apjaroached with tHopoiighmf$ and utmost B&piouBne&s^ because of 
its, in^ortance, ; ^ , 

SV KaZufea ig a very diffiault aubjeat^' s^^^ least as difficult as science 
and math email OS. On the one hand, it is bften difficult to know how-to 
go about solving a values prob,lem. On the other hand, even when we know 
roughly\how to solve a values probiem, there may be so= many facts wf ' 
have to know and ideas we have to think about that.it is still extremely 
dlfficult\ to find a solution. 

4, U&uaily there is not one righp Solution^ 'but rather 
folutions^ Alsoj' a good .Bolution Ifov one pBrson may nqt 



better or worse 
be a good 



BoUction for another person. In the school (or class) ^heni we are not . 
trying to get consensus bf^yalues questions : , we are not j llooking for ih# ^^ 
right answier for evpryona, o^^%i-f or better solutions for4di|ferant people* 
S* Therm are' three main porfa to the s-^dy of values: fa)^ finding out 
what wrf ^nd others want in life « what are our ''fundamental human valuefi'M 
Cb) finding out how to achieve, these values; and (c) deyeloping our 
personalities and our way of life so that we .db^ achieve l^fiese ^y^luas , 
6^^ Temhgr& do not know all !tM anaw&rBy:. but rathet will work with 
.students *in a joint learning endeavour. In cfrtaln problem areas, how- 
ever a ttfeacher or a studen^t may have a higher degree of Hnowledge or 
wisdom tnan others ^In theyclals . ' ^ 

7* The iteaahmr witl maM mjor input of information and idMas %nto the 
aiaaa^ JeitKer directly or indiractly (thVough learning materials, class 
'visitors^ out of school activities, and so on) \ This ts in^ortant to ^ 
stimulate thought and-leaming, Howevery studenta should fedt free \ \ 
disagr^^modify ideaa^ proppBe alternatives^ and bo on ^ \ / 

WJnle a great many Bpegifia t^alms iaaueB md topibs^will be st^ , 
as 'part of the valueB- progrm^ ths pta^bae of the^ prog^m is no-fi^^onty 
to m^e progr0&B/with these topiahbut also to arrive 0 general; vdlueB . 
prinaiple^ md gsnerah.skills for Solving values problems in th& future^ 
The» main strategy for learning about valuescwilX'be tjiat of moving back - 
and forth constantly between general ^principles and particular exanmles. 

. ' ■ ■ ' *i • ' • • . ". 
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,toa.of tha pra-conditlons'*^o£ valuas education is the availability o£ 
leaxning raateri^ls\ In our research w© have found again and again tiiat^ . . 
in tht initial stages at least, the non-avai lability of adequate learning 
materials, has rendered sustained values education virtually ijnposiible 
- ©van far the most willing of teachers, while the availability of such 
'listeria Is has given enormous encouragement and assistance to teachers, . . 
We now disci^s ^in a little mori detail the reasons for the importance 
of learning materials in a school values education program. It is ^ 
imderstood that the materials in question are broadly of the form, to be 
described^ in the next section ejection 5) and are available tb both ^ 
teacher and students, " ^ - ' V ' ^ , ^ 

^''^l. LBmming rmtBrialB hmlp aurriaulum develapBrs ar^ tBaahmrs define the ■ ' 
rmtu^m of theix* yalms eckaatiDn pp^gr^.. While different teachers may . 

' us a^ the -same materials .in differing ways, the exercise of arriving at a' 

- 'detailed formulation of discussion ideas and questions, definitions, 
examples/? problems, and activities can be uspd as part -of a process of 
clarifying for oneself, as an educator j what one is- attempting to do and ' 
why, toe may not be successful in implementing the program but t likeli- 
hood *of success is mlch greater than it wotild be if one was not ciuar about 
i what one was attempting to. do , * . 

2* LBomir^ mf^terials px^oSdoed by aia^iaulwn dsvmlopBrs or by other - - 
teaahBrs aan play an impop'^nt rolB -in t&aaher adulation. Pre-service v 
and in-aarvice teacher ^'education can be mudi more effective if one has / 

/ 'laamingfmaterials to provide a focus for training. Further, materials : v 
canlbe Vtaadier-educative*" TTie opportunities for formal in-service ' * 

Ttaacher; education in school systems are 'very limited today and are likely ' 
to continue to be so. A major focus for in-sarv^ce teacher education 

-.. ■ ' ' . . /■ ■-■• .• -yi 
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shbuia be^ the^.teadiing act itieift means; should be sought to enablf 
teacHers' to Ifarn to \teach ^better as they teach , InN the area of valuei 
education, where little systematic work has bepn done in the pasti 
in-service tjacher iducation is particularly necessary. There is a need * 
for learning materials that introduce teachers to broad apprbaches to 
values and values education, help^them master certain teaching strategies, 
and encourage them to thiiJc through fundamental values issues that are of 
ng concern to their students. 
Lecaming matBrialB give a measure of aonfidsnae to tmaheps in what 
for. many ia a dmanding new' area* This is true in a single lesson where 
the materials help "kick off", a discussion or activity, or over a two- ^ 
or three-year period as; a teacher acquires a basic competence in the 
area. The materials may be viewed by the teacher as merely "something 
to fall back on": wiui^ a particular topic or a whole p^ogrMi the teacher 




may rather quickly develop supplementaiy or altemative questions, . ideals , 
.examples, and rekdurce materials ancL e^n abandon the original learning 
materials entirely-. Indeed, this is to^. encouraged /However, in our, 
experience^ withput the original materials to fall back on, most teachers ; 
are reluctant even. to begin the process of teaching values in a systematic 
fashion and developing their own approaches .and materials , Furthermore, ^ 
we have foimd that teachers; normally require a very comprehenS/ive series 
of materials fo give them the initial boost. TOey are disinclined to 
invest time and energy in a new field of ^inquiry simply on the basis of 
a few expferimental materials and model .study units . They have to feel 
ti^at, wsWouid it prove' necessary, they wi41 havi good learning materials ^ 
at theor disppsal for a whole year or even for two or three years. 



4.. Imarning materials help providB a aormori basis of ,idea&^ essconptee^ 
and/ in formation for group valu&%^ inquiry * Most public schools , are 
organized into groups, and the., decision to jork in a fully individualtEed 
^manner rather than in groups is taken pnly^under special circumstances 
/ and for specific purposes. Oft the whole, we iri our, Project have^sumed 
that values should be studied in the normal class groups of the school , 
Given the nature of tiie subject ma^er, we feel that the advantages of 
group work in the area of values normarly outweigh the disadyantagesv 
In a group learning situation, then, it is important- that leading 
materials be used to ^ighten the commonality of interests anU experiences 
/ffie students bring to the learning sessions . Of course, differences in' 
needs arid outlooks should also be highlighted and different back gromids 
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^ of knowledge 'anjd e^qperience should be utiliied'. But without a basic core 
of' common imderstandings and exan^les the group learning experience may 
" not ba lufficiently worth while to justify the timp invested in it* 

%^ LBaming materials help provide a :Bt^atiSm for inquiry* , These days 

it is not. always fashionable to talk of me need for structure in education. 

. However/ we have found that', in the area of values, structure is seen as 
necessaiy by teachers and students alike. There is a sense that, if a 
consider^le amomt of time is to be devoted to values in the school / 

^ curriculiMij it must be^pursued in much the same way as* other subjects* 
Teachers and students must sle^ evidence of intellectual challenge andf^ 
staady prograsi. Because values is a subject about which everyone has i 
opinions, it is easy for students to sense tlTiat-^there is nothing new v 
being said* . Accordingly ^ it is important to develop a relatively 
structured approach which makes possible both the appearance and the 
reality of . genuine progress, ' ^. ^ 

6; Lmrning matBrialB that are' shared by the t&aaher md studentg^ provide 

/ aomrBte verbalim'tiom and images which siUdsntB have in front of thern^ 
td help maintain their int&re&t and attention* This preiuppose.^ j of 'cdursa^ 

: ±hat the jnaterials are very carefully and economically prepared; Aji '][ 
excess of print and graphic material, pr inappropriate materials can |i"n 
fact Lower interest and discourage attention. " ' I 

7* beaming materials that are shared by the t&aaher and atudents nmlp ^ 

f reinforGe' the, prinoiple of t^aaher and studsnti learning together* .piey ' ^ 
discourage undue student reliance on the teacher's views and give a/ sen%e 
. of working togither on coiranon problims. The materials are the property 
of . the class, (including the teacher) and may be criticized^ modifibdj ^ ^ 
st^plemented, or set aside as '^he class members, as individuals or as^^ 



group,, decide* ^ " . . "il 

^8, Learning matetn^ats aan serve as a foau& fdr^the disQUBsion of values 
^^eduaation and^ indeed^ , for partiaipatim^ in ^ values eduaatim (bloth ab . 
teacher and as^ learner) by parents ar^ other mmnbers of :tKe ac^jmUnity * _ '^^ 
In the attempt to establish re lationihips between sdiodl and community 
conducive to values educationy lemming materials can be used/to help 

* make clear the nature of the values education pri^ram and stimulate 

• ■ . ^ . ' ^ • ^ ' ^ ; . Ij ^ ^ ^ ' 

communlty-jtflde reflection on the values issues raised and the educational 

V , . ^ ' . . . ' ^ '■• ^ : .■ ■ 

approachas being employed. 
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^ iThe Nature of Learning Materials 



In this sectiDn wa outline the inain features of what we ^ as a result of 
our. thaoretical Bnd en^irieal studies, have come to regard as desirable 
laaxning materials* We do not wish to claim, however^ that\ only learning 
matariais of this type are usaful in valuas education. Ideally, there 
should ba saveral serias^ of soimdly deva^lopad matarials available to 
taachars a^that thay are able to choose from amongst ^ifttarriative s^rias 
or altemativa traatmertts of tha sama issua or topic, & 

The features of learning materials listedfbel©^ ara^kf aparateS into 
content features j format features, and approach faatures, although it 
is obvious that these distinctions are soinewh at arbita:^. Almost avary 
faatura mentioned has^ a, /contant dimarisiohj ^ fomat di^menslon;^and an^ 
approadi dimension* The diffarences between thfm ara largaly bries of . 
amphasii* ' / - . : \ 



1* FPOm thm^ ecopVLm&t .grades j matSrialB should drmD attmntion to "kmy ; 
idBa8" md '^ey to gmn&ral propositions^ prin^ipl&B^ taaueSj 

wid admBpte* This is essential ij| students ara) to 'draw general conclusions 
-from thalr curriculiun experiences. Have a sense^^of relevanca and 
diratetibnj have a sahse o J progress , and maint&in consistent ihtarast in 
tiia valuas program. It is often asswned that only, concrete materials 
capture tha Int ares t of yoimgar sdiool children. On tiia dbntraiy, howaver, 
tha eonsidaration of ganaral material is assantiaj if students 'are to 
-^ba^tol?aljto_relata their widely varying specific interests and problems 
to the sues / " ■ ' 

2. iii tWa tim#j however^ materials should proi^idm a rmltipliSity^^^ 

oj^ Bpmaif^a jmmpleB related key i^as and. questions. Tha ax^ples, 

which will quickly be supplemented (or even replaced) /by ones supplied 



by " the teadiei: and^ the students , ©nab!^e students to trnderstiand^nd' draw 
conclusions about the general^ ideas arid= questions and also^ provide them 
with an opportunity to deal wi^ their\ specific values problems, By^ 
alternating back and forth between the \pneral and the specific, students 
can attain the objectives of the values \e ducat ion program: to achieve 
long-term problam-solving cap^ility and\to deal with important current 
life problems* ' > \ ^ / ■ 

3. The emompteh pv&B&nted in the materials Bhoutd nornjalty be ^'alose to 
home." This is true even for senior high school atujiep^fs/ whose interests 
on the whole remain .remarkably local. Perhaps at ^oirie point in the future 
this pattern will change as a result of cultural ^^ifts or changes in! the 



school curriculum, but at present it^^s iiec^Wi^y^w concentrate* on close 

- ' ^ ^m^-^ m : , ^ ■ 

to home examples if values education in the scHooIs is to be meaningful 

and useful to students, (It miglit be noted in passing that this conclusion 

" would lead to a mpdificatioh of many of the suggestions made in Beck's 

Moral Eduaation in the Sahaols with respect to topics for students between 

t^e ages of 14 and 18, The topics, in many cases, are . too remote from the 

students' Interests and experience 0 It is important, however, to 

distinguish between having local interests and being unsophisticated in 

one's approadi to values issues. The members of our Project have been 

constantly surprised and pleased by the high level of sophisticatidn 

e^ibited by students 4ealing with values que|^tions despite the relatively 

narrow scope of their values concerns^ This wfiuld suggest that significartt 

general principles could be arrived .at by students, discussing Ibcal .\ 

material, and that^those pririciplps could later be adapted ^to more remote 

subject matter as the scoped of their interests broadens,^ One thing is 

clean one should not attempt to use values education to make up single^ 

handedly the deficit in breadth o'f cultural interests resulting from 

inadequate education in other areas such as history, social studies, and 

literature. If one does, one will- fail both in values education and in 

broadening the scope of the students' interests, - / ^ . 

4,. Mat^riaVB ahould havk a aontent ^that leads ^^to the broadening of 

aoiweptBM The ideas, questions, examples, and activities chosen should 

be such as to entend tne students' conceptions of friendship,^ family, 

helping other people, /hurting other peopltf, work, leisure, healthy and 

so ^forth . As_Qne_mo:iA&k^away^^from narrow stereotypes of these and the 

hundreds of other concepts examined in values inquiry, one is in a better 

position to see th4 connections between different phenomena and to under-* 

. stand how certain general principles apply to these phenomena. . 



5 , Frm the mca^ti&ei gpadeB^ ^rmth^rials should give a majox' plam to 

^values theoxy. This is already impllicit in the notion of attending to 

■ ' ' ' \ ' ■ 

general principles, issues ^^and concepts , Students should be developing^ 

/ 

cumulatively, a set ^of interconnected ideas about the nature "of values* 
' In the "earlier grades a^ttention to values theoiy may not taki the fom 
of e^qslicit statements or questions In the materials. However ^ broad 
isiues about the nature of values should be at least implicit in the 
materials so that ^hA students are made to confront them and adopt certain 
broad approadies to them. 

6# MaterialB should deal with both oontent iB&u&B and pvpG&BS taauea* 
Chice again^ the objective of the values education progrra that the 
mafterials servB is both to. help vyith specific, substantive problems and 
I ^to develop skills that can be used over a life-time. Further, it is 

in^Qssible* to acquire skills except in the context of dealing with specific 
content • Accordingly J the generals ideas ajid questions and the particular 
ex^n^les ^d activities should relate, implicitly or es^licitly, both to 
th^ substance of values., problems and to the processes of solving them, 

7, MatBT%alB should aontain a ■aonsidmrable cmpunt of p&levant faGtual 
* information together with referenaes ""to further souraeB of information 

and ideas about the topioB w%d isBues in queBtibri, This increases the 
potential of the. materials being used in -promoting 'soimd values insight, 
demonstrates to^studentB that values is a seridus inquiry whidi takes 
due account ^of /acts, emphasises the open-endsd nature of va;lues inquiry, 
and provides teachers and students with? a -ready means of , st^plementing 
. the learning materials provided. ^ ' ■ " 

8. MaterialB should offer a wide .range of lewpnifig^ and appliaation^ 
aativitiBB related to the topics and issues under consideration. Activities 
increase the interest of a values education program, particularly for 
youhger students, enable students to gain, new perspectives on' problems, , 

* and provide the opportuaiity for'students to apply their insights^nd 
sRllls in act ioa. contexts . It is important to note, however, that the''^ 
activities must be developed iii the light of the constraints of the school 

i Setting. It is normariy a mistake, for exmple, to attempt to simulate / 
in full in the classroom a life experience that sin^ply cannot occur in 
the school (unless the simulation is. done in very broad outline, to aid 
die aue&ian of that type of experience). TTie activities should noCTially 
take the form of participation in experiences that can take place in the 
school or the following of procedures for broadening the scope and 

21 ' , ' 



enhMcing the quality of classroom reflection a,nd discussion (e making 
a list, thinking of a time, engaging in small-group discussion).. 

9. Materials ^Qhould emouvage an^motiorml and attitudiml mspons& to 
the topiGB and i&Bms under aonaid&ration. Again, this must be kept 
within the limits in^osed by the school situation. But students can and 
should ^e encouraged to experience, express, and discuss their feelings 
with respect to various values matters. In practice, this usually happens 
rather naturally since there are very few close to home values matters 
that do not give rise to emotion (see Appendix 1). However, the materials 
should make specific provision for the affective component in the values 
education process* 

(b) Format Features 

10. Materials should be prepared for eaoh grade level and designated 
as BUah, Tliis is important if the materials are to be usable in the^ 
school system: teachers must have assurance that the materials they plaa 
to use have not been used with some or all of their students at an 
earlier grade level* Lack of such assurance is a serious practical 
obstacle to the use o£ isolated values series, packages^ and kits that 
do not have a ^.pacific grade .designation. Of course^ assigning materials 
to a partici 'ir grade level does not mean they would, be suitable only 
for use at it level. Good grade 2 or 3 materials^ for example, could 
be used to . itage anywhere from grade 1 through to grades 9 or 10 (see 
Appendices 2 ai. u 4) * Further, our advocacy of grade designation does not 
imply general support for sharp grade level distinctions. The rationale 
is simply the practical^ organizational one that teachers should know 
what materials students have and have not, been exposed to at other 
grade levels. * 

11. Certain fundamental issues and problems should be revisited year 
after year^ and others every ttjo^ three j or four years (tfie familiar 
"spirat aurriaulim^') , This is necessary because most important values 
questions cannot be dealt with once and for all* EMever^ in most cases 
the question should b§ revisited under a different topio heading or in 
a somewhat different pontemt so that students do not have the sense of 
repetition or "going roimd in circles'*. Unfortunately, . the notion that 
topics are finished once and for all is so deeply ingrained in our school 
traditions that many stiidents have a strong distaste for revisiting the 
same topic. One should attempt gradually to ov|^rcome the prejudice , 




12. Within a pca^timlar gvads tmetj mat0i4al8 &houid be Mvii^d into 
mmy topias m%d aiib'-topiQB* This^ makes tJie material more^raanageable for 
vteadiers and helps studtnts maintain interest and gdin a sense of^ progress 

Cag^^ the prejudice in favour of covering new topics). Further, it, does 
" empnasiEe tiie point that tliere are "indeed many different aspects to a 
general topic or ^heme, 

13. biven the .present state of the art^ it would seem adv^able to prepare 
f Buffiaient matmrialB'at eaah grads level both for at Imst a futl year's 

^ aau^Be valuesj and^ in unita %h£ah ami be separated into^smaller 
• graupingB or used in relative isolation from eaah others ijitegrated into .i 
"Other school subjects* Wiile we in the Project tend to favour having 
^ separate values courses as a major aspect of 'a total valyes progrMi, we 
have also foimd that excellent work can*" be done on an ''integrated" basis ^ 
(see Appendices 3 and 5) and would stro^ngly recommend that even where 
separate courses exist there shoUld also be extensive integrated and /^.^ 
"incidental" study of values within the context of other school. subjects 
and activities (see section 9 below) ; Accordingly,^ it is important that 
the format of .the learning materials should not limit them to a particular 
use. Our experi^^ce would sugge'fet that it is entirely possible to 
develop good learning^materials tiiafmay bft used for either a separate 
course or the integrated study of values or both (see the Values Series 
in AppendiX^ 1) . , ; ^ ^ ^ . 

14 bulk of the material prepared for eaah grade tevet should have 
a format suah that it is sui^^le 'for general distribution to the otasQ^' 
The teacher* s^ handbook should be relatively ^lim b^ comparison* The 
leamine materials should be addressed to students as well as tiie teacher 
and presented as a common working docinnent for the clas^. Thm teacher's ' 
han&ook would include tJmt smaller/range ,of* comients ttat 'for some ^ 
reason cannot or should not be addressed to the class as a whole* . 
15, The voaabulary err^loyed in materials for a partiaulm' gra^ level 
should be appropriate to that- gra^ Imvel, Where' it is foimd essential 
* to use aiword that would normally be too difficult for many students at 
the grade leVel in question^ the .word should be introduced as a part^cultt^ly 
important one md^ts meaning ex^ained and illustrated in a n^be^ of 
different ways'. It may te adviaable^ particularly .at the earlier grade 
levels^ to include a list of significmt words employed in ea^ tmit for 
us© in spelling or vocabulary review, 

16/ Materials should in part take the fomi of wrfcioofei in which students 



may recprd thelr_thou^ts on certain matters or- their responses' to certain 
activities of- the kind "think of a time," "make a list," "what will you 
dp when," and so' on. As well as assisting the da:y-to-day organization of - 
the values program, the workbook format provides students with a tangibiie 
record of prograss, makes them more awar^ of the cumulative* nature of the 
inquiry, and stresses *the fact that inquiiy into values has s^stance 
Cjust lj.ke other siijjects) and demands work Csee Appendix 1)* 
1 17. MatsMats shauM be wriiten eaonomiaatly ^ without emae&B v&rbiage/ 
md should be spread out to provide spaae for note$ to indiSa^e 
viBiMliy the relative ^vnportanQe of vax^ioua isBi0B^ exm^les^^ and 
oatii^itieB* Ab far aB possible the layout should re fleat the a#nae arid 
the momment of the materials. For example^ if one wants^ to suggest the 
interconnections of con^onents in a concept, one should jresent -^e 
components icattered over the page rather ^Han serially in ^a list* ^ _^ ^ 
181 ItoiteridlB Bhould be viBually stimuiating and attraative, Sn addition ^ 
to layout, graphic material can be employed both to set the general tone 
for a study unit and as discussion starters for particular topics and , 
^sub-topics* ^ ; ' ' ^ 

19. MateHalB Bhould rta^e use of different media. To some extent variations 
4n' media can be incorporated into the workbooks themselves. In addition, 
however, reference can be made in the workbooks to materials available in 
other -media,. whether they are supplied as part of the clas^ materials or 
not. The material in the workbooks can then^ be tied in with; nonTprint 
materials to a greater or lesser extent, depending on^ the availability 

of those materials. Once again it is essential" to be practical in this 
regard: it is pointless to tie class materials to Tion-print materials 
whidj^ew teachers will in fact be able, to tain (although o;ie might 
mention the non-print materials in a list of po&sible si^plementary 
resources). ^ / 

(G)^'Approaah FeaturBB^ ^ 

20. Materials' should embody the refl&atim approaah tO' vatueB ecb^aatian^ 
that is, (a) the constant refining of fim&amental hiunan values, (b) 
reflection on specific and intermediate range values in the light of 
fundamental value^, and (c) the constant pressl^| of the "why" question 

^bacjc' to'fiindamental^ valufs. The materials should be developed in suc^ 
a way that the teadier and students receive, every encouragement and ' ^ 
assistance in applying the reflective approach to particulai^ problems 
and to values in general. Although not eve^ imit or aub«unit need embodx_ 



tiie reflectiare approach, it should perraeate the materials as a whole, 

21. Matmipiats Bhould bm ah^aa^miMed by a ptrong input of infomiation , 
and idem on the one hand^ cmd' a nm--dogmatia^ non-^indoGtrimtivB approaah 
to the r^iSblution of issues on the other] Students should, with the aid 
of the materials, be empOBed to many ideas and j.rguments but should not 
have conclusions ^mpoBed ugon *them. We have argued elsewhere at length 
(see, for exan^le. Beck's Moral Eduaation ^in the Sahootsx pV " 1^"19| and 
his ^EduaatiorwLl PhiloBOphy md TheorUj pp. 190=193) that this sdmwbAt__ 
paradoxical approach to the problem of input and indoctrination is 
antirelif feasible. Indeed, we have argued "that major input of informatioiif. 
and ideas on values matters is an essential step in the' process of over- 
coming the indoctrination that students are subjected to on a daily basis. 
The miterialt, then, should be such that they provide constant encourage- 
ment and assistance to students in arriving at t^^ftir own conclusions, 
utilizing all the rM^ources available to them. 

22. Material^ should b& ahqraQteriB&d by a' balance be'^een suspenaion ^ 
of judgmehi and acmmiiMenty bet0een opefm&SB md closure* Values inquity 
in the present century has been constantly pulled by two opposing ^and 
extreme approichesi that of unref lectlve* dogmatic commitment to one's 
values, on the one hand, and that of general values scepticism, on the 
other. Our view is that a great many values, including -many traditional 
moral values, can be held with a reasonable degrejS .of confidance; but 
that all values should, over a period of time, be opened up to systematic 
reflection. WitHbut commitment, life would cease; but without constant, 
systematic reflection, life has many highly imdesirable diaracter^istics , 
This » coo ceihi for a balance between openness and commitment should be 
reflected in the manner, in whidi materials are presented. At many points 
certain values will for practical purposes be taken as given: those of 
school, friendship, work, for example. But at other points students will ^ 
be ^allenged to weigh the arguments for^ and against these values and 
certainly to consider qualifying their commitment to these values in 
significant respects. . 

23* Materials should eiwourage an approaGh to values that reGognimes 
how aomplex values, issues are - that there is rarely a^ -'right-- solution 
to a values problem but^ rather mmy tier or worse solutions^ that 
values alternatives are seldom blaak and hhite^ all or nothir^* Therefore, 
the ideas, examples, inforipation, and aclivities presented in the 
materials should constantly bring ou^ the cbmplexlty of the values issues 



and problaM ynder consideration. -Turther, ohe^jhouid avoid approacKeB h 
and tediniquei that encoura|e a simplistic outlook, \-= ^ 

24. MatsHq^te ehmld balmae idaatim cmd smtimmntatity with malim* 
TTiere has been a tendency in modfm Western society to take v^ues ideals 
to extreme (in thought, not in action) and, in particular, %o encourage 
children and youth to adopt a strongly ideallstic_ and ierO:imental approadi 
to v&lues. This has not been to the adv^itage o£ our culture or- of our 
young people. The net' result of the attempt to keep them innocent has 
been to deprive them o£ the opportumlty to deal with values problems 
realistically and satisfactorily and to initiate ^em into our own system 
of hypocrisy. Through the presentation of appropriate Information, ideas 
and exan^^les, values materials^* can be used to put values issues in a more 
realistic light, make students more aware of the trade-offs that are j 
necessary in values situations, and hence place their vlliiing on a solid j 
footing that will enable them to make the most of what will always be a ; 
limited human condition* 



i 
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6.- Notes on the Experimental Materials used in Year 5 



In Year S^^aterials developed specifically for the reflective approaeh 
were availabre for grade 2 on the following topics: Friends j 'Helping 
Jjptiiers; Hurting Others*' Family j Children' in the Family • and Myserf and 
/Otiiar Pa^la. (For sMplei of these materials, called the Values Series, 
/ sfe Apppndix 1 of this report.),^ • . 



/ In addition improvisation tdok place at the grade 7, 10, and 13 

/ levels using various fragments of materials (see Appendices 2 ^ 4, and 5)* 
! Ih these cases* however, the teachers involved were Projeot mentoers 
I ! ea^erlenced in the reflective approadi and'were able to go well beyond 
J the materials in conducting classes. The £ol lowing notes refer only to 
the six grade 2 units, the Values Series, 
/ / — 1, The Values Series units are incomplete in terms of thp criteria for 

t sound learning materials Just outlined in section 5. TTie graphic maierial 

* . ... . ^ ■ . ^ 

^ is not extensive enough* '^e layout requires more refinement , Thm quality 

^ of the printing is^ typical of '^es^e.rimental, duplicated materials.,' Further 

2 inforiiation and activity sections need to bemadded to each- unit, along 
I ' ^ m . ' : ^ ^ . ; ^ . , 

with a resource and reference section and a yocabulaxy list. Production 

^ of maftirials was not part of the research contr^t and resources were singly 

not available' to develop a co^lete, polished version of the series, ^ 

2. Nevertheless, a careful e^anination of the Values Series reveals that 

most of the other fondamental requirements of values learning materials 

vjust outlined have been fulfilled, Tlie materials were prepared with great 

care and econ^y to be maximally usable m implementing the reflective 

approach. 

;*3. In using the Values Series, the following points should be kept in ^ 
■mind by the teacher: ^ ^ * « . ^ 

(a) The teadier may pick and ibhoosa from among the sections in a unit 
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and ^om^Mong th© elements witiUn a section. Teadiers and classes vary 
in their intarests and needs, aid in what they 'can handle. ' 
(b) The order of the units and ^ of the 'sections within a unit may be 
<Aanged,as the teacher sees fit. There is seldom a particularly strong 
logical, order in the materials^ and the teadier may be aware of ^ 
psycholdgical and other factors peculiar to the class that are over- 
riding wi til respect to order of progression through the materials f 
Cq) Instructions of the kind "make a list" are meant to leave opep the 
question whether the writing is done by the Students in their workbdoks 
or by the teacher on a boitrd or whether any writing is done at all. 
Considerations such as the writing ^ability of the students Md the time 
available on a particular occasion should be weighed in deciding how to 
proceed with activities of this kind. ' • • " 

(d) mien key ideas, key questions, and so forth generate little or no 
discussion the teadier should pass^quickly to related examples and 
activities* TTie general formulation will have 'served a purpose in drawing, 
attention to th,e fact -that there is a general issue involved; and the 
teacher can, if appropriate,- return to it at a later point in. the discussion 

(e) After the teacher and class have become familiar with the various 
kinds of activity proposed in the mate:^ials, these kinds, of activity 
can be used at other points than those specified* For example, students 
may "make a list" or "think of a time" or "say what you would do" when 
Only a qi^es ti on ^ appears in the materials* 

(f) Instructions "such as "think 'of a time" and "tiilnk of an example" 
generally mean that each student should cQntribute to a general pooling 
of examples, resulting perhaps In a list on the board. The tieacher may, 
however, wish to have the class concentrate on one example or eadl 
student concentrate In prlyate.on his or her own example. Instructions such 
as "think of times" or "tiiink of example^" suggest more strongly | the . ; 
rap^id generation by the class of mmy examples, 

Cg) In general, the point of the Values Series is to provide a concrete 
Illustration of an approaQh to values education. Once this approach is 
grasped teachers should^ feel free to supplement, modify, and even abandon 
the activities provided and proceed In accordance with their general 
experience of what Is interesting, stimulating, and helpful to students 
at the grade level' in question. 



7. Teaching and Learning Activities 



1 " 



Mille in .our view the availability of good leawing materials ii of 
erucial praetical importance for values education now and in the foresee- 
able future^ materials arp oXly ^ means of setting in motion teaching 

- ... , 

and learning activities that transcend any particular' tfolleetion of 

' ■-.). 

leaming materials* In this section, we develop ^a list of major aetlvities 
that are appropriate for inclusion In a r^eflectiye approach to values > 
education. (Not all of them, obviously, will be fomd in a single values 
educacfeion lesson.) We hope this list will help teachers , avoid losing 
.sight of the wood among the multitude of trees in a values education 
program. If, howeverj; one senses that the wood is to© abstractj one 
should return at least temporarily to the trees. ^ 

% There is a large set pf activities in which a teadier must constantly 
be engaged in order to ensure^ as far as pdssibie^ tfiat the conditions 
descrl^bed in section 2 obtain in ^e classroom and the school , The word 
"activity" is often used, and has been used in earlier sections of this 
report, to refer to things done, in the clalsroom over and- above the 
simple discussiw of issues and examples, ^owever, discussion is also a. - 
kind of activity and in this section for convenience we consider a. broad 
Mnge of teaching and learning activities including discussion, 

A reflective values education program normally includes the following 
teadiihg md learning activities i ^ ' 

1. Explain mid dircuss the objectives and understandings of the values 
program and the role of /the learning materials being used * 
2* Review and reexamine, aspects of fundamental, hiunan values {ot ultimate 
life goals), 

3* Intrpduce the topic in h^nd in a clear, stimulating manner. 
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4."*^ Sifflimariza relevant earlier discussions and conclusiqns. 



, Find and discuss a principle Cissue, idea) crucial to the topic in 



hfe.>nd (e.g., happiness is gpod; it is in^ortant to^hav^ ^rules ; people 
/should be treated^^guallyj the p^ollution level should be reduced)* 
! Discuss, tiie memipg of the principle. * 

^ 7, i Find and discus^ ekamplti of the application of the principle. 

8. Press reasons for embracing iJie principle back to fimdmental hiiinan 

■ ■ - > ' ' ' / < " \ ■ " ^ . . . . 

values. Reject reasons /(arid principles) that do not survive the "why" 

question test, \ .J^ . 

9. Find and discos conditionf or circumstances imder which'. the principle 

does not hold.^ ("niis helps refine the meaning of principle 5.) 

^ ^ . ^ ^ ^ / ■ . . - 

(a) Ta^das^ :^oblmeJ Cases ^ 

10, Find and discuss principles, issues, problems, 'examples analog s to 
the 5nes in hmd. J 

11. Think what you would and/or should do, feel, say with respect to the 
topic or sub-topic in hand. Why? (^ress the reasons back to fundamental 
^uman ^'i^lues.) Discuss* , . ^ 

12, Thtok what specific person P would and/or should do, feel, say* 
I^Tiy? Discuss, . , ' ^ 

13, Act out what you would do, feel, say. Discuss, ; 

14* Act out what P would' do, feel, say* Discuss* * . 

IS, Try out what you should do, feed, say (where possible) , Discuss, 
^ 16, Relate the topic and principle (s) to current happenings, 

17, R^late^thi topic and principleCs) to historical eventsp%nd situations 

18, Belat^ the topic and principleCs) to stories, literature, films, 

19, Relate the topic and principleCs) to popular sayings, 'Songs, ^ , . 

20, fliroughout, find and dis^cuss information relevant to the topics, 
sub-topics, and principles, 

21, Etc, etc , ' ' ^ ' 

It-should be noted that at most stages in a values class several 
of these aDtivities will be going on at the same time, \ 




81 Teacher Skills 



The foUowing are skilla important for reflective values education that - 
should be pursued in pre-service and in-service teacher education progrMis 
and individual teacher sel£«development , It should be stressed that in 
values education as in other fields of education good teachers vaxy 
widely in What they are best at: not all teachers need have the sume 
skills in the same degree. Students are assisted in different ways by 
different teachers. Nevertheless, a teacher should attempt to attain the 
capacity to: ' . 

i; Grasp the nature of values issues^ both generally ^mid specifically. 

2, Determine what is ultimately valuable in life, for oneself and others, 

3, Assess specific and medium range >values in th^ light of ifltimate life 
values J for oneself and others* 

4, Help students learn what is the nature of values issues, both generally 
and specifically. , / 

5, Help students learn how to solve values problems^ both general and. 
specific, both in theoi^ and in practice. 

6, Develop a relationship of mutual trust* .understandings concern^ and 
respect between oneself and one's students* 

7/ Help students develop a good relationship with each other^ 6f a kind 
conducive to valuM' development. 

8. Exhibit in one's own personal md professional life a sound approadi 
to values issues, both general and specific, 

9, Help establish in the classroom and the school an organization and 
atmosphefe supportive of a reflective values education program, 

lOi Help students relate the values educatioi- program to other subjects 
and activities of the school, 

11. Work with parents and other coimnunity members in promoting reflective 
education in both the school and the coimnunity, 



12. Work and learn together with students in an interactive, non= 
indoctrinative values education program. 

13. Specifically, arrange for substantial input of information and ideas 
into the class from teacher, student, and other sources, while ensuring 
that students have genuine freedoin to disagree, modify ideas, and propose 
alternatives . ' 

14. Conmunicate to students approprlfte understandings about the values 
education program. t 

15. Diseriminate between better and worse learning materials and establish 
an 'appropriate balance in the class ^between dependence and independence 
with respect to the learning materials being* used, 

16. Relate th^e topic in hand to underlying^general ideas and Issues, 

17. Explain and arouse Interest in general "values .ideas and isfffts, 

'18. Select from among the specific examples provided in learning materials 
' and generate additional examples that w^ll interest the students, clarify 
general principles, and broaden CQncept$. * ' ^ ^ 

19, Alternate constantly between general principles and specific examples, 

20, Press the *'why'* question back furtlier and further to the most 
appropriate stopping place/fDr'a givea lesson or student, 

21, Judge when to*bring in various learning activities to make the learning 
process more enjoyable and produGtiye. 

22, Implement various teaching and gleaming activities, ° 
23* Stimulate an" appropriate level and type of emotionir involvement oh. 
the part of students. 4 ' ^/ 

24. Judge the level of sincerity of a discussion and use techniques that 
help students be appropriately honest and realistic abmit their values 

md behaviour , / 

_ - - * 

25. Make relevant information available at an appropriate point in the 

inquiry and in such a manner that students see' its relevance, 

26, Maintain an appropriate balance between openness and commitment in 
bne*s own values and in classroom disciission and activities, 

27, Inject examples and analogies into the discussion that show the 
conrplexity of the issues, ^ 

28. Inject examples and analogies into the discussion that help students 
maintain. an appropriate balance between idealism and realism, 

29, Introduce values topics in an interesting and stimulating manner, 

30. Summarize relevant outcomes of earlier values classes, 

31, Recognize natural breaks in the treatment of a topic and bring a 




lesson"to a satisfactory conclusion^ with whatever review^ summary* or 
projection toward future lessons may be appropriate. 

32. Judge'how Iwg to spend on a partici4lar topic or a particular lasson, 
depending on the nature and importance of the topic, the nature of the ' 
students, the mood of the students on a particular day, other material to 
be covered In the school day, ^d so on* r 

Obviously this list is not exhaustive. Because of its considerable 
length, howaver, it may be intimidating. The main value of the list is 
as a checklist for use in either assessing or making incremental changes 
to a teache^ education program. It is imlikely that one could systematically 
pursue all these teacher skills in a single teacher education program."** 
One would normally be better advised to concfdntrate on a selection of \ 
these skills and take realistic steps to achieve them. 
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-9. Values Education in the Total School Program 




Ih pravious publications and reports we hkve commanted on tha place o£ 
the values education program^in the total school curriculum (Bee^ for 
aKamplej Moral Eduaation in the Sahools^ pp. 1-^* and The R&fteative 
Approaah in ValmB Eduaation^ pp, 11-14)* Our position on this matter 
has shifted ^omewhat as we liave observed more closely the process of 
introducing an explicit, systematic program of values education into a 
school * 

It has become clear that one must distinguish between three 
approaches, to values education in the schools f the incidental approachj 
the integrated approach, and the. separate course approach* Further, one 
must ins if t that ^ We three approaahe&^^^m'e entirely ampatible with one . 
another md Bhould be undertaken aonaurrently * Indeed, the work done 
under each approach complements and assists the work done under the others 

TTie incidental approach is one that has been employed since formal 
education began. Teachers take the opportunity to 'comment, usually rather 
briefly, on values issues as they arise incidentally (accidentally) in the 
course of teaching other subjects or running the school. The integrated 
approach is more explicit, systematic, and planned but does not involve 
establishing separate courses in values. Individual units or series of 

units on valuei topics are built into existing school courses within the 

* ■ ^ _ _ _ _ ' 

limitations ^imposed by the content and methodology of those courses* 

Separate courses in values may be taught on a full year or single term 

basis* They may be related to other school courses in the way that, say, 

geography i^ reiated to history and history to^ literature when these . 

courses are taught well; and equally they have as much autonomy as other; 

courses, . 

The integrated approach, while it may be more ideal in some sense ^ 
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than the separate course approach, is rather impractical at the present 
time. Without separate courses in values, values education is usually not 
taken seriously enough as a field o£ inquiry by either teachers or students 
and the reward structure is difficult to establish. Further, without 
'separate courses both teachers and students have great difficulty acquiring 
the interest, theory, skills, and confidence required to deal with values 
adequately on an integrated basis. Our research in 1976-77 has certainly 
shown that the integrated approach is a feasible and highly effective 
apprdach to values education if the conditions are suitable (see especially 
Appandicas 3 and 5], but a series of case studies since 1972-73 has 
demonstrated that suitable conditions for it are very difficult to attain. 

TTie incidental approach is extremely important within the total 
structure of values education; much of the detailed out-working of ideas 
and solutions takes place through it. It is also an inevitable element 
in any public school situations teachers always make known their views, 
either implicitly or '^explicitly, on values issues as they arise* However, 
values is far too important, extensive, and difficult a field to be left 
to the incidental approach alone. If the integrated approach cannot take 
significant hold in a school without separate courses in values, the 
incidj^ntal approach certainly cannot do so* Incidetital values "teaching'- 
does not happen often enough, and when it does happen it too frequently 
takes the form of superficial moralizing: teachers lack the background 
and confidence to explore in depth the argimients and evidence for and 
against the views they are expressing. 

Separate courses in values would not decrease the amount of 
integrated and incidental work in values that goes on in the school: 
in fact they would substantially increase it. Most school courses would 
be greatly improved if the values components inherent, in them were 
adequately explored, without any loss to the disciplines involved. And 
the opportunities for incidental discussion of values in the school c^uld 
be exploited much more than they are. The main obstacle in both cases 
appears to be^the inability of teachers and students to take advantage 
of the opportunities that exist. Separate courses in values, if supported 
by adequate learning materials, effective teacher education programs, and 
strong community and school system backing, , could provide the momentum 
needed for increased and complementary work in , values education using all 
three approaches. 

\ ■ . .. 
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10, The Relation of the Reflective Approach to other Approaches 



We in the Moral Education Project have attempted ^to arrive, kt a sound 
aompr&hemvOB approach to values education. We feel that some values 
education projects or movements have made the mistake o£ advocating a 
Wngle strategy in values education as the strategy^ jand we frankly . 
have attempted to avoid making the same error. We have called our 
approach "the reflective approach" in order to give some impression of 
its emphases and also to provide a name for it of our own choosing. But 
any name is somewhat unfortunate since it tends to suggest a narrow set 
of objectives and strategies^ which is something we liave tried to avoid. 

In this section^ then^ we wish to describe the\^manner in which 
the reflective approach incorporates the strategies ^ployed by the other 
major contemporary approaches to values education. In this way we hope to 
€how that people who differ with us in matters of emphasis might still 
use our materials^ because most of the major strategies are there at 
least in some degree , 

1* "^he Reasaning Skitts Approaah^ One of the earlier attempts to avoid 
the "problem** of indoctrination in values education involved teaching 
reasoning skills rather than "content" in values matters. This approach was 
popular at Harvard University in the sixties in the area of sociaL studies ^ 
education and issued in Newmann and Oliver^s book ClcLrifying Pubtia 
Controv&i^By (Little, Brown^ 1970), As far as values content is concerned, 
the teacher is encouraged to maintain the stance of the neutral, objective, 
disinterested bystander or possibly the Socratic devil's advocate , The 
main positive teaching is of (a) an analytical scheme for clarifying the 
issues in controversial social problems and (b) reasoning skills for 
satisfactorily resqlvlng the issues, ^ ^ ^ ^ 

We do not feel that it is necessary to resort to a skills approach 

1 
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'in order to avoid*indoctrination: on the contra^^ We believe that content 
^ .must be dealt with in the clasiroom in order to overcome the tendency 

toward indoctrination. Howeyeif, obviously we are strongly in favour^ of 
; — ^acjiing reasoning Ski Hi in oHer" to assist ^udents in dealing with 
values issues and problems, and w^ do incoipprate their teaching as one 
element in the reflective approach. / 



2- Thm Cme Study Appr'oaah^ ' The caie s.tudy method of handling values 
issues involves* -fte detailed study of a particular case, either historical 
or fictitious, which is particularly fruitful in terms of the general 
values issues It raises and the particular values problems it poses* It 
is loften used in conjimction with tiie skills approach, the. chief object 
being to teach certain skllli of reasoning rather than to resolve the 
issues and problems raised in the' classroom. / ^ 
^ The case^study method Is clearly an important ^one in the repertoire 
of the refleQtlve values educatpr. It can be used to create interest in 
smid laimch discussion of a set of key values principles. It can be used 
part way through the trea|ment of a values topic in order to test certain 
hypotheses that are ^developing or*^s imply, to vary tKe. foraiat of the 
discussion. However, that the casfe^ is bei^ig studied in the 'context of a 
broader topic-md-pririciple-oriehted inquiry Imposes certain constraints 
' : on th^ mraner in which the case is studied* i 
,3, DtlmmcL DiBauB&iM ApproaoH, The discussion of dllenuias is a 

strategy of values education- that in recent years' has been associated 
most closejy with the name^ of Lawrence Koh lb erg, but it is also a key 
strategy for the Values Clarification movement and has bein a traditional 
t^^nique for the testing of moral ideas and principles doWn-:ihrough the 
ages. ^ ^ 

From our point of view there are reasons for ^rf strlctlng rather 
severely the use of the dilemma method. Excessive preQccupatlon with 
dilemmas ^tends to reinforce the popular mj.sconce^^on that most values ^ 
problems are of the dile^a -typfc.. In fact, values, issues are seldom black 
and v^ijtB-4fr^5TO. Dilenmias should be used at certain points in refl^g^^c 
values education: to open up a new line of thought, to test a principle, 
or to raise questions about .a particular viewpoint ttat has been too 
easily^ t^en for granted. Paradoxically, if one recognises that there 
may nq't be a clear^-cut answer to a moral dilenraia (indeed, that i^ u'sually 
precisely why^ it is- a dilemma), a dilemma c^n be used ^to illustrate that 
a particular values issues \is nat of a black and white, all or nothing ' 
variety and tiiat it is .far more complex than had been assumed. 



4V;- 2%e"l&XM#a. Ctai>ifiaation,Approdah. The Values Clarification approach 
has been associated with the n^e of Louis Raths and more recently with 
ftat^ of Sidney Simo^^ main philosophical objection to Values ^ ^ 
Clartfieation,' is tiiat it- does not recognize that values can be objectively 
good or 'b^, found btouniound. ITie object of values education is seen to 
be that of helpjjig students clarify the nature and consequences of their' 
values wid become thoroughly committed to them, without judging tiieir ^ 
sotmdhass for the people cohcemed. Clearly, this Is contrary to the " 
fundamental thnist of the reflective approach, which is to reflect, 
critically agtf objectively, on offi/i specific and Intermediate, range 
values in the light .of fundamental humai^ya.lues (which themselves stand 
in need of a certalh kind of critical reflection), ^ 

it would .be foolish, however, in rtjecting the moral relativist 
and subjectivism of Values Clarification to reject also! the many;valuable 
strategies and techniques for clarifying valws that have been developed 
within this approach, Cdearly it J.s a crucial aspect of reflective Values 
e^cfftlon to become more aware of the values one has, precisely in order 
that one may critically evaluate them. Wiile some of the/techni^es and 
activities advocated by Values Clarification move into vei^ sensitive, 
areas of a person's experience and so must be^ handled with great carej 
1^ at all, espeiially in a clasiroom setting, the body of Values / 
Clarification strategies as a whole is a valuable source of tediniques 
for making the study of values^ mM^e^ interesting and productive^ 
5, The Drmatia S^mtation Appra^h* Some values education theorists 
and practitioners have placed consiafer^le en^hasii on the use of 
simulation or drama in dealing with values issues and problems^rOne 
involves the students in dramatic simulation of real life values 
situations. ^ * ^ ^ y 

As noted earlier, we do see' a modest place for at least partial 
slmuAatibn of real life situations in the classroom, particularly a:s.an 
aid to discussion. "ticipation in drama can also help overcome certain 
specific personal pr^i^ms*, such as. lack of self-confidence in public 
situations or dysfunctional kinds of self-consciousness, Vfliat we question 
is the emphas^^laced on this activity in a total values educatloni^ . 




program* 

6. The Sahaol OpganiBation and Mpnasphem ApprQaah, ThBW is a popular 
saying that "morality is caught, not taught," and with this notibn in 
mind some educators have maintained that the only way to influence the , 



vv; values 6 in school is through the organization and atmosphere 

> = of the^ inclL^iing the personal exan^le set by the teachers. Others 

. 'have suggested t organization and atmosphere of th# school is a 

r ^ ms^OT^factor in moral; development (see for example the work jof Lawrence 
/ - . '-■ . ^ . , ■ , 

, Kohlbarg on the "just school" and the vrork of Thomas Lickq^a on classroom 

; relationships and atmosphere). 

\ Once^again, the question of the relatlonihip betwee^ the reflective 

approach OTd approaches of this kind is one of en^hasis. We would strongly 

reject tiie extreme position^ but we do see an appropriate school 

organization and atmosphare as a pre-condition of effective valuei 

education* 
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TOE VALUES SERIES AT THE GRADE 2 iLEV^L " > 

'Report by Jane Bradley, 

iJvISTEODUCTION ... < ■ . , 

: Several mainbar^ of the Project spent time developing study units for 
grade 2* TTie general. tO|)ie was Pfopla In Our Lives ; W was felt tliat 
a^^lorlng different kinds of concrete relationships and the questions 
thay raised for students of this age wduld be a. useful entry point into 
values discussions- Four units were used in this particular research \ 
projectrFriands; Family; Children In the Family * and Hurting Otiiers 
(s aa smnpl as of these at the end of . this Appendix). ^ - 

•_ %j^TTia grade class was in a Toronto alamentaiy and junior school* 
Tha class was athnieally mixed and all students had a soimd grasp of the 
lngilsh:languag!a\ The students had been reading about friendship and _ 
family life and soothe teacher diose -the study units to fit Into Ke^ own 
ptfdgram. The , reseapplier spent ^o class periods observing the class 
V before the students Vera Introduced Itp the materials. She was introduced * 
as co-autiior of some \^rriculiM that wera designed fbr students 

thalr'^alai she sald^ that she mi^t be leading some of the discussloiis but 
that for the most part she ^was Interested to observe what happened and 
how successful or unsuccessful, the matarials were in stimulating interest- 
Ing^and sound discussions* ^ r 

This p^ lasted from Jmuary through Jme* We spent about an 

hout per weak working with thm study, materials* Ar wall* the teacher and 
rasearchar periodically spent time planning^ md evaluating the discussions 
It slibuld be no that the thorou^, enthusiastic cooperation of the 
taa^#r was a mkj or factor In making this short-tarm research project a . 
iubitantial basis for evaluation of the methodology and materials 
genarated by the OISE Moral Education^ Project . s 



- v 1 the researchers was to evaluate the extent to 

we have developed are successful m 
stimulating sound reflection and productive discussion of values questions 
-ftat secofl^^rade students encounter in their everyday lives, e.g, , 

' establishing and obeying rules, conflicting loyalties, promise-k^epi'ng. : 
At the level of content, the study materials were designed to structure 
and direct discussion around a few key ideas and questions that would 

• introduce general values issues and situate them within the CQncrete 
e^erienees of the students' daily life. It was hoped, in terms of long- 
range ©bj actives^ that thi combination of reflection on key valu^ 
principles and the chiidren's bringing these to bear on their inmedlate ' 
e^ariince would provide the basis for expanded parspectives on a wider . 
range of values issuas . ^ ^ \ ' 

2, At the level of process the general purpose of the matarials was to 
provide a forum for ganerating and interiu^ting with values^ issues in a 
number of ways. To this and, some suggested activities for doing drtwork, 
role-playing j ate*, ware included as complemants to the major foci j which 
were on individual ref lection and group discussion; We. triad to datermine 
(a) ^a' extent to which these supplemantary activities were important in 
raising and clarifying values issues %nd (b) the extant to which an 
emphasis in the study matarials on key questions and ideas can sustain 

< the intarest of students and generate productive "encounters with the 
values issues addressed, , " 

3, Mother aim of the project. was to modal a mathodology for inquiring 

^ into values issues which would be useful and interesting for the students. 
While conducting the discussions we attempted to introduae Televmt : 
considerations and to: generate relevant examples rather than to rea^;?Fnend 
values positions. We tried to model an open, objective, and dovm-to-earth 
majinar of dealing with .values questions, that would provide both a general 
'outlook on the nature and importance of values issues and a model for more 
con^lix problem-solving in later ^life. ^ 

SpBaifiQ ObJeatm^&8 of this Eeaearah Projeat 

1. To help students recognize that each of us belongs to different kinds 
of conmiunitias Cfamily, school, friends, etcj and that it is important 
to sort out what to expect of these different groups of people, what one 
' can arid should contribute to them, and how to establish and follow the 
various rules and expactations that they have generated. 



^^SiSiali^^ learn.' to- Mcognlze- and-'to/^consid^^^ 

fpi^^^^^^ for making these decisiDns in their lives* Such factdts 

f;^^' WOTld* irilblu^ consideration of' (a) the*™ies arid^^tandards which they ; 

^ -a^ follow in given situations; Qo) one ' s own needs , abilitieSj 

^ and goals iih/life; (c) the needs, abilities, and goals of significant 
^ others 'in given situations; (d) the facts, rulv 3, precedents, ideas, goals 
that mi^t further clarify the issue and affect decisions td act in some 
^ way; and (e) the short-term and long-term effects of decisions to act, 

3, To help students understand that, while rules are Important for ' 
buildirig and maintaining sound relatipnships/commimities, . no rule is 
without some exceptions and one must thus be thoughtful in dealing with* 
rules and expectations. In other words, given a sound set of considera- 
tions, sometimes it is necessary to change a rule, to disobey a rule, 
or to apply a new rule to the situation * 

4. Flnaliy,-we hoped that the students as a group/community would 
practice and then assesi the inqportance of reflective dialogue and 
mutual respect in coming to grips, with values issues. 

III. DpSCHIPTION OF THE PROJECT - - ^ 

, Stage One . % 
During the first two sessions the researcher was bbserving Xand being 
observed by) the students without conducting ahy values discussions. 
TOe students were finishing up some drawings, songs, and readings on 
friendihip. During the third session the teac-her intrbduced the first 
study unit on Friends / She established* the pattern of printing the • 
key idea or question on the blackboard; the students were given note- 
books specifically forfthis unit on Friends and they would copy down 
the "sentence (s) and 4tfere always asked to read it aloud as a groi^ and to 
be sure that they understood and could write evexy word properly. They 
V , sat in a circle on the floor and talked animatedly about times when a 
friend helped them or made them happy. It was a good beginning and ■ 
although some students did not speak there seeped to be a general 
interest in the topic. It was also clear that they liked having somthing 
to write down in' their notebooks . The teacher made a list on the black- 
board of what points/ the students were making about ways in wh^^di/ 
friends can help each other. The students also copied these into their 
notebooks* Some ways they mentioned were 1, they help you when you are 
hurt, 2. they play with you, 3. they show you how to do things, 4. they 




viho saemed to spend his 
that it was his only fri 
can be friends. /Hie othe 
her aunt didn't get alon 



l^®:Sp^sstieKli»:;:»^ ^* ^ney. ao renin gs lor you. rxnaxAy, ujic 

fW^^^W?:s1tua^ in their notebooks of a friend helping them or 

I too became a helpful pattern: at the end- of the 

' • discussion for each day, students would settle in to a quiet time of 
• j drawing r p to the topic, T^is also gave a chance for th^ 

■researcher and the teacher to talk individually to students who had 
further questions or who might have had some difficulty with the day's 
work * . « 

A very interes'ting discussion ensued when we talked about. the 
. ' different kinds of ^^friends one can have. TTie expanded notion of friend- 
ship included the idea noted by onf child that some people have only 
friends whb are hot their age. TTiat provoked an iimediate example from 
a girl who had hardly ss id a word. She knew of an old man in the park 

whole time walking his dog; she was convinced, 
end*' We then went bn to disciissing whether pets 
r exMiple was given by another girl who said that 
\^ with anyone, in the family except her two ^\^- 
nephews and that she didA't .have any friends her own age . The discussion 
evoked ntraerous examples of friendships - at this stage the students 
seemed t^be~mora_i,nteres ted in these exotic kinds of friendships than 
they were in discussln^\|pecific peer relationships. We ended with 
talking about *'signs of friendship" and how you can knqw that someone 
is your friend. This also provoked some discuss ion on whether someone 
who tells on you, doesn't invite you to a birthday party ^ or ignores 
you for 4 while can be your friend. We ended the unit with the teacher 
asking whether someone whom you had never met and whp helps you in. some 
way is a friend. Most people thought yes ^ but there were still some ' 
lingering feelings that you had to know someone for a while for the 
person to be your friend, " . ' - 

Stagm Two " \ . - ■ ' . 

After spending six sessions with the unit on Friehds we moved on to the 
topic of Family (on which We spent seven sessions). The students were 
given new notebooks and were told that these would be used for the next , 
two units on Family and Children in the Family^ 

The teadier began by writing a definitiop of family on the black- 
board. It read: "A family is a group of people who are related to: each 
Other." She asked, "How do people become related?" The role of parents 
and then God was discussed briefly ^ it was speculated that each of us 



-= :^ is "^^i^^^^^ evtryoh© else and that w© are part 'of a|human family, but 

' ytKay: for our purposes we would be referring. to !'close relatives,-' sudi 
as mother, father, "brother, sister ; grmM mother-T- -grandl^ather, aunt, uncle, 
and cousin. The students learned to write and spell these words. 

Students wrote down to read aloud the opening .key^ idea. "Members 
of a family can help eadi other a lot,-but not in everything," They 
noted that their families can help them with homework, drawing pictures, 
helping to build a shelf, making supper, and giving them love. Some ideas 
^hey had for How they helped their family: washing dishes, making their 
beds, looking after their mother when she is sick, protecting a yoimger 
brother^' and doing chores. They seemed especially to enjoy documenting 
the ways in which they were able to help their families* . . 

: The next part of the unit introduced more problematic and thought- 

provoking questions - of times when they have to consider themselves 
independently from family help . ^They talked ahout things they 'would like 
to do at home but can't, e.g., doing more cooking, depiding on what to do 
on^ vacations . They also confronted the sobering fact that in almost every 
family there are ways in which they would like to help child and cannot. 
We talked about money, he|.lth problems, and making someonej smarter or 
pfettier as examples* Finally, they talked about times when they had 
problems and had to work them put by themselves or with the help of. people 
other than their families.! Ii^ "the opinion of the 'resbarcher this was one 
of the' most productive set of discussions we had. After ^ul^e an animated 
documentation of ways in which they are able to be helped and to help 
ea^ other within the family, they lingered, with real concern^ over the 
dynamics created when one wants to help or be helped and cannot, for 
whatever reason* ^ . ' . . 

We spent five sessions working through the rest of the imit, with 
students displaying special interest, in the areas just noted and also in 
.the section- dealing with sharing feelings within a family. It was interest 
itig to watch the way they struggled to come up with all the different 
wa^s in which you can share your feelings with your family* Their list 
incluHedr writing them a letter, drawing- a picture, telling them^ letting 
it shoW^Cmi your face, by doing something) , and getting someone else to 
tell them fbr you. No one had ever written their parehts a letter, but 
students were very free in sharing examples of times when they had tried 
the^ Other ways. We talked about the best ways. They thought it was best 
to. tell your parents what you are thinking and feeling but this was 



"^iiiu^iiy^'l^ if you were mad, sad, or being punishad. 

toe boy .cam# back aXfew sessions later and reported that he had tried to 
tall his parents ^thakhe was fealing jealous of his brother and that at 
first ha was vaiy shy^nd then he thought his parents understood. He 
didnVt go into any detai^l and it didn't seem right to probe him, but the 
point was made/ and the o\her students seemed to undeTitand what he was 
getting at and to appreciar^ his effort to share it with them, 

StagB Three 

We next worked on Children in Family for four sessions* By this time 
students were able to move more quickly th rough the key questions" and * 
idaas presented. They were very interested to talk mora about the kinds 
of dynamics they have with their brothers and sisters. (The two only- 
children in the class were asked to thdnk of good friends or cousins 
who sometimes come over to their homeoXlt appeared that an opporj:unity 
to talk about feelings among the childrenvin a /mi ly were much appreciated 
Furthermorei there were some good suggesticms for dealing with these 
feelings which were put forth in, the form oft personal anecdotes. The 
teacher and researcher had to do very little prodding .or steering of tjie 
discussion and it was exciting to watch the resourcefulness of the group 
at work. Some of the feelings they noted were that the other children in 
their family made them feel! angry^ happy ^ sad, jealous^ glad^ scared, - . 
excitadj terrif ied^ stupid,\ self ish, and proud. It became, by the way, 
a good vocabulary Ifesson. \ 

The students had more trouble thinking about times when two children' 
in the same family need to be treated differently. They readily came up 

with examples of tre^ating a sick child with extra time and care but they 

\ ■ ■ " ^ ■ , . 

were not raally convinced that special talents deserved special treatment. 

Unfortunate lys^th is question was not pursued as thoroughly as it could have 

, . ; ' ' ' ' ' ^ 

been, ; . 

, . i . ■ ■ . 

Stage Fpia* / \ » ■ 

The last two se;sfions were spent beginning the unit on Hurting Others , ^ 
The teacher fe^t that it was most controversial and probably would be of 
more interest to the students than the unCt on Helping Others', It would 
hav'e been instructive to have been able to complete and compare bpth 
imits but the school year was running -out. In listing the different ways 
that people hurt each other tad which ways hurt the mostj^most children 
first put examples involving physical abuse, ^Wien it came time to decide 
which kind of hurting was the worst, three-quarters of the class said 
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that calling naines and lying about Mfithfer person were worse . than being 
pimched or tripped. The teacher weM on to work with the idea that **Paople 
sometimes hurt each other without meaning to This grabbed their attentionj 
unfortimately we had onlx one session to work it through. We ended our 
time together on a paradoxical note of frustration that we hadn't completed 

'the topic and a sense of satisfaction in having talked about some important 
things* During the final session tte rasear^her asked the students to 
think of topics that we discuss^id which they thought were most interesting 

^^$nd important and which taplm they would like to discuss in the future,, 
T^ey were also asked to hDnest about topics wiiich bored or confused 
them. " 

ly . ANALYSIS AND CRITIQUE ^ - ' 

A.^AmlyBis and Criti^Q of the Emt&nt to Whiah the Study Met the Nmds^ 
Int&re&tB^ and Abilities of the Stu^nts ■ ^ 

The students were not terribly active in seeking value perspectives other 
than their own. This is quite understandable at their age and we tried 
to ease them into probing each other's ideas, motives^ and examples by 
trading on their interest in telling of their own experiences, in being 
listened to^ and even in gossiping. The researcher's not being as aware 
.as the teacher of the students* interests and their patterns af friend- 
ship rnd interaction meant that she was not as able to generate discussion 
In/U ^i^ii?ections as would ^lave been desirable, Also^ the factor of , 
having a stranger in their group contributed at the beginning to some 
sh>^ess. Even so, a positive .feature of the project in this rejard was \: 
that putting a key question or key idea on the blackboard provided a 
kind of focus to whidi the many anecdotes and enthusiastic interruptions 
could be related* Students were often only marginally interested in each 
other's stories, but when the teacher or researdier was able to relate 
them to the key idea being discussed there was movement in the direction 
of looking at these issues from the point of view of different personal 
experiences . ' 

A further characteristic of the students was their tendency to try 
to find flat and ffaal judgments as to the right/wrong or good/bad in 
the situation. A ^lajor challenge for the teacher and. researcher was to 
tease out the '^gtey areas'* and at the same time to nurture the idea that 
there are some stabillxing, enduring principles and considerations which 
can be brought to bear on values questions. Such^ attempts were most 
successful when the stuflents were asked to generate as extensive a list 



as they could* of extoples of X^) a rule (in the family) which should be 
followed absolutely and' without exception - they could think only of not 
killing someone; (b) when i rule should not be used - the best example 
here was that the rule that you should come home for supper on time should 
be ^a^eyed if you are helping a friend- in trouble; arid (c) when a rule 
was debatable - the example used^as whether you should lie to your 
parenti to prpte'ct your brother or sister from getting into trouble, from 
which. we went on ,to consider whether punishment mi|ht' be a good thing for 
a child to prevent him or her from getting into further trouble or haw™. 
In the process of drawing up the lists antt weighing the examples giveri, 
the students were brought up against the question of what considerations 
(other than their own interests and desires) were most relevant and sound. 
They were ladj on the basis of examining their own experiences^ to realize 
that different situations call for . different cohsiderations and the 
possibility of differing judgments as to what would be the best thing to^ 
do. For example^ with regard to whether or not to tell a lie to protect 
your brother fr^m punishment, several students gave examples of when it 
was right and of when it was wrong. In the end, we talked about the 
importance of bith telling the truth and thinking aboiit the long-term . 
benefit of rules and punishment for. children, "pie situation would have to 
be -weighed in terms of these (and other) consideratj,Qns , In the end, it 
was not so much that the students were able to engage in mUch more 
sophisticated deliberations, but that they were more willing to suspend 
judgment for a while, to try to think of what they should consider in the 
given situation, and to consider exceptions to the rules or judgments 
("never tell a lie," **never squeal on your brother") they would initially 
invoke t^ deal with the situation. 

Another interesting dimension of the way the students interacted 
with the materials and ideas came forth in some features of the group 
dynamics within the class* The researcher Was not,^ of course, in a position 
to be as familiar with the patterns of classroom interactions as the 
regular teacher was ;/she'-was able, however, to note an interesting shift 
in at least a few instances. There were a few students who seemed to be 
established as the class "provocateurs" - who would usually try to inje&t 
a controversial point- of view or a too-colourful anecdote. There were some 
who would invariably react with' an authority- or ruleroriented "party, line. 
It seemed that the rest of the class would suspend their comments* until 
this often predictable interplay would be out on the floor, Then^ they 



would react to the specific argumenti and examples sfet forth. A *eal 
diallenge *for the* researdier and teacher was to extract the essence of the 
pQlarized opinions and to explain them to the class without giving too 
much support for either. At the begiruiing the researcher was sometimes 
too cautious in asking students to restate their positions so that they 
. would be more clearly, thoroughly (and inevitably, less. stereotypically) 
articulated* -^^^ 

A helpful feature of the materials in this regard was that often the 
key idea, as the presenting issue, would itself defiise'^ th^ extreme positions 
Itj rather than the continuum (and the personal dynamics), could be the 
focus ,^^^^^e shift in group dynamics that could be at least partially 
attributed to this feature of the materials was that the students who 
would normally *'set up-* the debate were freer to explore alternativeN^ays 
of coming at the issue. It wpuld be interesting to observe whether thesfe^ 
behaviours might produce any long-term effects on the motivations for 
inquiry on the part of such students. # 

B, Analy^iB of Materials 

We had deaigned the materials so that they could be duplicated for^ each 
student* It was felt to be important that both teacher and students have 
the same materials, especially in discussions of values issues where there 
are no right o^r wrong answers, and where it was important that the students 
not think that the teacher had a manual with the answers or even more 
information than thiy had. Although the teacher .was able to duplicate 
only one unit (the one on Friends), fortunately she established that the 
papers ^he was holding in the discussions did not have answers on them. 
The only\ thing the students kept trying to look over our shoulders for 
were the examples given* In terms of format, it was important that the 
^ students h^ave special notebooks for their values work and it would have 
been best if these booklets included all the information that is written 
on the worksheets. The notebooks and worksheets are important not only in 
providing a kind of focus for the discussions but as a way of helping 
students see that there is sdme substance and some cumulativf learning . 
that takes place in these discussions and that they are not just chitchats 
The* students became very pxoud of^ their notebooks and were deligh^ted to 
see them 'fill up with ideas and drawings. 

Briefly, the .advantages of the materials were ! (1) they provided 
sorte structure and direction to the discussions and at the same time opene'd 
the way for including ■concrete daily life experiences of students as 
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examples of principles and as issues to be dealt with; (2) the use of 
■controversial statements, such as "sometimas it is right to hurt other people 
in some places defused an observed tendency on the part of many children 
to be rather goody'-goody in their discussions (although obviously the * 
spill-over into behaviour was not assured by what they said in class) and 
encouraged a more critical assessment of issues; t3) they provided a 
comon set of information for both teacher and student (thus, hopefully^ 
encouraging more open discussions); and (4) they provided^ at the level 
of content, a way of broadening concepts of friendship, fmily, hurting, 
helping, etc. The most close- to-^home concepts are often taken as assumed 
bases of common understandings, and yet all too often they mask great 
differences of opinion/ confusion, qr contradictions. For example, 
examining our notions of wh t is a friend, what makes a good friend, how 
you know someone is your f .end proved to be a most worth-while experience 
for teacher and student. * ^ 

One concern that the researchers had was whether the materials,, would 
be perceived by the students as being insufficiently activity-oriented. In 
fact,^ere was great deal of affective or emotional material brought 
to bear on the issues discussed and although we probably could have 
included more games and role-playing activities it didn't seem that there 
was any absence of enthusiasm for discussing, the topics we did. It would 
have been good to have more visual materials to stimulate discussion and 
provide some change in format; the teacher brought in some overheads of 
friendship patterns and they were useful in stimulating interest and 
altering the pace. 

AnaiyBiB TeaaJting Methodology 
Again* it should be , emphasized that, given the , kind of content and 
, methodology being proposed in this discussion approach to values education, 
it is important that both students and teacher have access to the. same 
materials. The students had a tendency to keep probing for what we thought 
was the best thing to do - further evidence that the teacher needs to take 
active stefs to help students probe issues from their own experience. 
In this regard it is important that the teacher try to achieve a balance 
between prbyi4ing a climate of inquiry, speculativeness , and suspension 
of judgment a^nd a sense of having some firm commitments and carefully 
digested personal experience w'ith the issues at hand. 

Another ^important .role of the teacher is to keep 'SummariEing and 
reviewing the points that have been made , Tlie teacher we worked with 

.. 10 ' " . 



was very good in doing this and thus provided for a good sense o£ 

contiTtuity. and ctuiulativaness . ; ' ^ . . ' ^, 

The as^prlence of working on a steady basis with these students over 
£ivi-;and-a-half -month period w^s both enriching and sobering. The matarials 
do seem to evoke soimd And interesting discussions and there did appear 
to be ^a heightened interest in and ability to bring other issues to the 
teacher, the researcher, and'even the class for discussion,^ Here it might 
be noted that itudents were not miinterested in or confuted by any of 
jthe topics we covered and they would have liked to go more into iisuas 
around punishmeiit and when to break rules.. The experience of watching the 
extent to whidi some students pick up on what they think we wouli like 
to hear,, or what wa would most like not to hear, was both a tribute to _ 
their sensitivity and a testimony to the infrequency with which they are 
encouraged to engage .in critical values assessment, ^ 
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Pose 2 



{M m Qu^tion; WTiy Is It Good To Have Frlinds? 

1 . Think of a time whai a friend helprt you or made you happy. 



/ 



3^ 



. .. . ^. 

"X 
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Here Is my f ri Jti telplnalne or me happy 



' WW Is It good to have frlmds? \ - 
Mate a list of ways friffids help you or mate you hipy. 




Pick out the most Inportoit ways -for you. ( 

Some children hove no fhiffids their om am orrl ,are happy 
What mates then happy? . ' 



Ajults need friaxls too. 

"niink of ways adults help or mke each other happy, 



• ' (B) Key ideas "mere are different kinds of friends. 




For Mch of the kinds, print the noiB of one of yoir friends. 
Cm you^add some other kinds of friends.. 



^ 2. Talk about how m\ kind of friend helps you or mm you happy, 
3. ' Tolk *out how you t"eip than.or rake thoTi Itppy. 



■ There ore dlfferent<klnds of friends ' 

4, liok (rt tiie dlffereit kinds of frla^ 

Ask yourself how you 1^ they are your frleids, 



Activity': 

(a) Make a list of "Friendship Words". 



•(b) Think of Different "Signs of Friendship". 



(c) Find pictures Cor draw pictures of pewle showing "signs 
of friaTdshlp" to each other. 



GO 



FAMILY 

(A) . Idea: Maifcersof a fdnlly cm help each other -a lot 
• , . '■ but not 'ln everytfilng . • . 

1. (a) fV foTilly helps me. (b)' I help iw fcmily. 

■ - — - - ^- - - — =— ~ — — • 



— ^ 
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2. (ft) TTilnk of ivoys you wuld like to help at;hcme but can't, 

* ^ - . ■ 

(b) Think of things your fonily mul6 like ito do for you but can't. 

(c) Think of times when you needed help fron pecple outside your fonily. 

(d) Think of a time when you hod a problan and had to work it out all 
by yourself. 



,\ 3. Activityi ' . ■ • 

. (a) A girl cohbs home late for supper because she^was helpira her 
; ^ V' ' friend look' for her lost dog. Act out or write down what the 
,/ parents and the girl say and do, 

' (b) A boy whose parents hove told him not to fight with otiier' 
' children, decides to help his friend who Is beire picked on by 
- Q' bigger boy. VAien he arrives heme with a torn sweater and o 

black eye his .parents an^ angry with him. - ,^ - 

Act out or write down what the parents and the boy sq( to each 
other. 



Pope 3, 
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.WORK PAGE 
for 

&Qfim, writing, pasting., . , 
So 



- ~ -cm 



Key Idea: ftirents md-thlldren ^uld trv to decide 
v twetfier what to do. ' 

1. Tell *oiit a time whai you axl your foTiily worted out 
. toitiier the Vlght thire to dos 

' - dDout your bedtime 

- dDOUt watdiing TV 

- cbout tie food you-should eat 

- dDOut your friends 



2, Think of 0 time when your Idois hove helped your parents 
decide what to do. 



3. Think of a time when you wanted your parents to do 
scmet-hing. but it would have beai wrong for tfiaTi to 
doit. 



Page. 5 



(C) \(m Idw; Children should let tfielr fanllv know what tiiey 
tfilnK end feel so that they can help eodi otiTer. 



1, Think of all the dlffernt ways you am let your foDlly know 
^ut your Ide^ aid feel ires, 



(a) 



(b) 





(c) 






2. TTiink of seme of your IdMS md feelincis 
• nqt know dxiut Lnless you showed 



tfiat your fonlly would 
then, 



3. 'On you think of a time when it is b^t for children not to let 
■\ tiieir family know their feelings? 
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1^, Think of a time when lettina your fcmliy know about 
youF feelings did this .... 

66 
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CHIU)REN IN "mE FAMILY 



(a); Key djestlon; What should children In a fcmllv do for eoch other? 



(a) 



(b) 




in Q fanlly do^ for each other? 
A;:2. *(d) Thlres on older ^1 Id should da for a yoijngfr brother or sister: 



r 



(b) Tilings on older child should not itaave to do for 0 yduncier 
brotf^ier or sister: 
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i t^ Mibt fl fmillv fin for each other? 



5. (a) 'Itiink of a time when you stocxj lp for your brother or sister 



Why did you do Lt? 



(b) Think of a time whei you didTt stand lp for your brother of 
sister? ' ' ' 



Wlw dlch't you? 



"Is It ever right to teuton your brother or sister? 



(a)'' TTilnk of times when It could help them. 



(b) Think of .times vto it could hurt then., 




V shmld learn how to show 



MY BRDTWER OR SISTER 



fV brother or sister sometimes 
mates me 




Here Is how I show" my feel irps 



my brother or sister i 



(a1 



(e) 



(e) 



2, Which of these feelings do you want to hide scmetlmes? 



do you wnt to hide than? 
Should, you always hide than? 



■'4 



M 
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ail ldrm in o foTiily shKJld learn how to. 
dTiw their feel Ires about ex^ otter . 

3, B«ryone Mmette*feels very angry atout another, 
member of the fcrilly ' ' 





4, flilnk of a time In your fcmlly when It was right for two children 
to be treated dlfferaitly. 
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fflJRTING OTIffiRS 



CA) Kty Idea t Theye mtm amy ways of hurting othey pebplei 



1. Think of a tijne^whan someone hiart yous 



calling you a 
name 




2. Which ways hurt the most? Why? 



ERIC 
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•A doctor hurts a siek person to nakt the person better. 
When is that right? Why? 



A boy hits a bully who is picking on a friend* 
When is that right? Ylhyl 



You do not invite soma of your classfnates to your 
birthday party. 
When Is, that right? 



The police keep someone in jail. 
When is that right? Wiy? 



You do not play with your friend when you want to 

watch a T,Vi show. 

When is that right? Why? 



Can you thinW of more times whan it is right to hurt others? 
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CC) fMf Idia I There are good yiasehs for ifdt hiirtlny other people^ 



1. Think of a time i*hen' you felt like .hur,ting soneon© 
but decided not to. - 
Miy did you deeide not to? 



2* Make a list of reasons for not hurting other people. 



Art some raasons better than other i 7 



In the space below, write the reasoni which you think 
are best. 




Id 

ERIC 
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(D) Key Ideal People somatimes hurt each othar without maaning to * 



Ca) TTiink of a time 

whin you hurt someona 

and you didn't mean to* 

h I 
CbJ- What should you have dona instead? 



(c) How can you stop yoursalf from 
doing that again? 



2* (a) Think of a time 
whan someona hurt you 
and didn-t mean tb« 



Cb) Vftat da you wish they had done? 



When somaona hurts you 
without meaning to 

what should you do or say? 



ERIC 
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F, Kay Questions If you are sorry you hava hurt someonay what 
things should you say or dg? 



SHOULD YOU I 






In each case, what do you think would happani 
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Key Question: 



If someene hurts you, what things shQuld you 

say or do? ~~ • 



SroULD YOU; 




In each c^sa* wh 



EKLC 
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Case .Study, Grade 7. Values Series in a Religion/Family Life, Program 



VALUES DISCUSSION OVER A FULL YEAR IN AN INNER CITY SCHOOL 
^ Report by Norma McCoy 

A, Intvoduation ' ■ 

This study was carried out in a grade 7 class of a separate f hool in^ \ 
Toronto* It was an attempt to apply the theory and method of .Jie OlSfi ^ 
approadi to values education within the context o£ the F^mily.-M£e and j 
Religious Education programs o£ that school. The topics,- weri.^ ^^jecified \ 
by these two curriculum areas; the manner of dealing with the topics and 
the theoreticar perspective required to do so were based upon a reflective 
principled-discussion method for teaching values. , ^ 

B. PurpoBeB of the Study " / ' 
Within the frame of reference of^he purposes and objective^ of the 
general Project approach to values education, the particular objectives 
of this project were: 

1. To integrate into existing curricula a theory and method of teaching 
"Values 

2. To enrich the sub j etc matter of existing curricula by focussing, in 
a Systematic way^ on the values components 

3. To discover issues of interest and concern to students of this age as 
a guide for educators in planning curriculum 

4. To provide 'Students the opportunity to reflect upon such issues and 
to explore ways ^f dealing with them - 

5. To assist these students to develop values principles, procedures^ 
and perspectives relating to their everyday lives and decisions. 



C> D&saription of thu Si 
1, The students, the homeroom teacher, and the researcher worked 
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together for two half-hour periods per week fi^om October to mid-June. 
,The researcher conducted the sessions while the tea;ii|r participated in 
the activities, and discussions with the students. This method enabled the 
teacher to give consistent feedback about the'^uitability and effective- 
ness of the various units being studied. From the outset, the s-udents 
understood that they were 'assistants in the research project and that 
their candid reaction to both the coivpeht and method of these sessions 
was important. In the first sessioC the researcher presented them with 
a general description' of the nature and purposes of the study and invited ^ 
them tq participate . It was agreed to try the project for one^onth, to 
mike an assessment at' that time, and to decide: whether or not to continue. 
The question of continuing was raised at several intervals during the 
year and the willingness to do so was always there. 

^ The 29 atudents were friendly, open, and cooj The excellent 

rapDort that already existed between them and the ^ iom teacher 

greatly facilitated the researchers^ task, ' ^ . i' 

With one exception, the students were of an ethni^ background other 
than Ganadian.''Most of them had had the experience of immigrating to 
Canada, und, for sevt:ral, it had happened mry recently. Understandably, 
then, language presented a serious difficulty. Some students understood 
and spoke ve^ litt.? English; most: had pr^lems with written English. 
In a few, cases i the students did not share a comnon language with their 
parents, except in a very limited way. The language factor, therefore, 
had a significant influepc-3 the group interaction. 
2/ ^pics were selected^to complement two units of study from the 
Religion program ^*Spirit of the Lord^^ of th& Cmadian Cat§JhiBm SevieB^ - 

Unit^^l on Growth and Change and FJnlt, #2 on Decision-making. In conjunction 

■ ■ _ ■ - ^ i 

with the Family Life pi^gram, the students specif led topics of concerp 

for them, ^ These dealt generally witH the function of the family^ relEtion- 

ships within the family, the question of authority, and different feelings 

among ffflnily* members; The values topics introduced by the researfeher as 

important theoretical background were the meaning of life goals, tho 

relative importance of these goals, ^he process of justifying decisions 

in tarms of fundamental life goals,: the need to consider consequences, 

the meaninf of compromise, and procedures for working out sourid^ompromises 

Activities of various kinds were used. Most of the interaction 

involved' discussion based on ptudy nVtes prepared by the research©^. 

^ese notes ej^licated values priftciples and evoked. examples drawn chiefly 



from title studentJ' experiences. The notes ierved also as worksheets and 
\, as a jieans of recot'ding the main points of discussion, O^ten these were 
worked out by the students in pairs or in small groups* Given the language 
difficulty, the ideas were usually outlined on the blackboard. This 
activity had the addec^ advantage of furthering the development of language 
skills and vocabulary* Topics were frequently introduced by Siich strategies 
as brainstorming, an example given by the^ researcher, a question raised 
through the study notes, a picture or statement from the students' 
rrligion text. Follow-up activities took the form of a class graffiti 
board; pefscnal reflection, either in wr^jjig or by thinking, around § 
set^of related questions; an oral summary; or ideas and qi^stions presented^ 
by the students. There was some attempt to encourage each stydent to keep 
a personal*log and to build a cumulative values vocabulary list, 
' # Ond effective strategy in dea^ling with some questions was to ask 
for a one-wotd answer (yes, no, soraetimes) . Ihe students divided them= 
selves, into groups around these answers and generated t^e best reasons 
they cou^d in support of their position. These reasons were heard, Recorded 
in a blackboard outline, and discussed as to their. pros and cons until 
some dominant ideas begen^to emerge. There, was never an explicit attempt 
td reach ^ consensus. Rather, the qusstion .constantly raised was what 
would malfe.mdst sense for: them, based on good reasons, given their particular 
situation with regard to the issue. This exercise ^as meant to demonstrate 
the complexity of values qiiestions and the need to take account of as many 
as possible' of the relevant aspect.- * ft necessariiy involved their con- 
sidering all tJi© reasons given, assessing the relative merits of these ^ 
reasons, learning how to disagree, and thi diking of consequences ' and 
exceptions, , 

Other activities ' which "^ould easily have been includa^ were role- 
playing, ^^the use^ of films, a mdre exten^ve use o yraphics, debates, 
collages, summary charts. None oY these was actually used. One practical 
^reason was the brevity of each teaching period* Another r^son was\^he / 
^ researcher's interest in concentrating on one basic method ^ the dis^^ssion 
approach - to asse^ its feasibility on its own merits, \ 
3, Thte. notions of. values and changes in life and their relation to one 
another were dealt v^ith during the initial two months. The topic of change 
was Currently being studied in the religion prograT)/, Hence came the attempt 
to integfSte thes^. ideas into a values cpntext, * 

"Values'- ^as^posely d/Bfined as those things which are import^ni^oT-""^ 



worth while in li£^^'''^'^^^ich we really want^to acquire or adiieve* They 
are the reasons motivating our decisions, many of whidi in^olvt some change 
on our part, particularly the kinds of changes we deliberately choose* 

Within that context, we then explored, through study notes, the 
students* aj^ariences of change in different aspects of their lives. There 
was an W tempt to show how one change necessitates others and how these 
can be'rrflected upon and chosen in reference to specific values or goals. 

The students learned to ask "why*' - not once only, bi:t for as many 
times as they ^could find an answer. Although this was difficult for them 
at first, they cme to enjoy thinking about some change they wished to 
bring about in their lives and then justifxing it at as many levels as 
possible. The first discussion outline (at the end of this Appendix) 
indicates the range of topics covered. 

Another theoretical question dealt with was the relative importance 
of values or goals. The words "immediate/* "intermediate," and "ultimate!' 
were introduced to help the students reflect upon this kind of relativity 
among life goals. (See discussion outline #2 at the end of this Appendix.) 
The activity used here was to move from concrete, specific values decisions 
Cimmediate) through intermediate to ultimate levels of value, and then the 
reverse. Several examples were worked through together and then the students 
in groups, worked out examples of their own for. presentation to the class. 

Together the student* and the researcher compiled a list of 20 
values which they considered important in life or which other people told 

them^ere important. We then attempted to categori|e these values as co 

- - _ 

their relative importance and to discover their interrelatedness, always 
within the context of the "why" question. This helped the students to 
begin to identify a set of ultimate or fundamental values for themselves 
snd to beco^ne aware of Uie need to consider these in their concrete, , 
day-to-day choices and decisions. Because of its theoretical nature, the 
idea ^of the relative importance of life goals presented a serious learning 
challenge for the students. At one point, the researcher was prepared to 
drop the matter, but the students held out until they were able to come 
to iome understanding. It proved to be an important exerciS|e for it 
providad a'framewprk for future reflection upon and discussion of values 
and an effective strate|y for doing so in the form of the question "why*" 
(See discussion out lint #3 at the end of this Appendix,) ^ 
4. A unit on Family was introduced in January to coincide with the 
beginning of a Family Life program in the regular curriculum. ' 

4 
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Everyone had a change to contribute ideaf^ evoked by the word ^^family*' in a 
hrainstorining session which took the form of building a class word-collage* 
From these ideasi the students selected topics for further study. These 
came under the general headings of relationships within the family, the 
^uestion"^f authority and control, feelings among family members, and 
-ways of expressing feeHngs* The discussion outlines used for this study 
were mainly adapted from^S^ose prepared by members of the Moral Education 
Project for primary grades, j 

The introductory discussions focussed on the helping relationships 
within a family* The students compiled a list of specific ways in which 
they are helped by their family and we s in which they, in turn, contribute 
The limitations of the helping relationship were seen through the question 
of things their family might like to do for them, or they for their family, 
but which they are unable to do. They also considered the many areas in 
which families need help from people outside their own group. The object 
of these exercises was to enable the students to gain a perspective on 
the varying degrees of dependence, interdependence, and independence which 
exist among family members. / 

Thci question of authority was opened around the principle that 
parents ?.nd children in a family shoiild, as much as possible, decide 
getli«jj: what to Jo, 'Fhe kinds of family decisions in which these students 
iee'^ taey viwltk ] ikQ to share were such things as^major repairs on the 
ho:ise, buyinj; a car, taking a trip to the mother cou^itry or moving back 
there permonontly, even what colour to paint the pkrlour. They were 
%tllirg to ./ucognize, howeverj that they had not fiarned the money required 
tor ?^■uch undertakings and that they^ackeS expertise in most of these 
matjter-,. f -I could tell my father how to fix the/house and it mightn't 
wo: k. out. And then^ what - Nojpetheless ^ tHey would appreciate bejing 

coni'^ted in som. :iy* In cKn'^r^^^rfttev'S dealing more closely with their 
Qi/n livv^Sj. tha> ft tha*^ \/ should ) ive a major part in the. decisions 
Md ^hat i parents ' role should be to advise or to point out possible 
i-a?*mful consequences. Fxe ipjes of this sort dealt with how they spent 
their 'own*^ money which they had eithor earned or leceived as gifts, 
what high schot 1 they ■hould attend, the cow'VLrs ^.hey should chbose,^'htfw 

noy df^corated and kept their twn rooms » the leisure activities they 
fursu€:?d, and the friends .hey chose. Areas of 'Conflict rather than of^ 
shared decision making became central . in this discjssion. 

It was here that thie theory of compromise was introduced. In 



relation to the Qonflict situations described by th© studei ts, we explored 
ways in which both they and their parents might ''give iri^' to some degree, 
in' order to find a solution ^satisfactory for everyone. The students 
attempted to su|gest coirpromise^^ to help each uther with the problems they 
had raised. / 

Peter collected . cers. His mother would not allow him 
to hang their, in room because they marked the wall* He 
' could fix thu ? ^odf which would require only a small 

pin-holfe in ' vali, or he could fight for ofte wall (or ; 
. twol) and. let "her have three Cor.twol) clean walls, 

Karen collected 'stajnps* Her mother did not approve of her 
spending money on old stamps, even though the m^ney had 
been given to Karen as a gift. She could agree to spehd 
only a part of, it on stamps and to use the rest for some- 
thing her mother would approve of, ^ * 

) Mary's parents were insisting on a high school for her 

which she did not want to attend. The students felt she 
should work out h^ reasons^ very carefully' and present 
them very, cleaTlTT Then, she could agree, if necessary, 
to attend the school of their choice for a stated period 
with the understanding that she could change schooij^at 
that time if she were not happy They saw also that the 
compromise could be worked out in" the opposite direction. 
She would start at the school of her choice and change 
ht the s^tated. time, if her parents were not satisfied. 

The concept of arriving at workable and satisfactory compromises 
was awothe* iTmportant values pefspectTve^thrTfudent^ 
frequently applied in subsequent discussions. 

^ Another authority question dealt with in some detail was whethW 
children should always do what their parents decide is best for them. 
In this discussion they came to grips with the complexity of the question. 
They cqncluded that a sound and broad perspective was Required to give 
due consideration to such factors as the age of the children, ^ the dontent 
of the decision^ the consequences__Df ^either^^TTowing or not following the 
parents^ wishes, what the parents were like, what the children were like, 
what compromise solutions wero possible, etc. They distij|uish^K^etween 
listening tb and seriously considering the pareiits- posi^^^ and^ctually 
adopting that position as their own. 

A' major concern for these students was the feelings tj^y experience 
within their family group. They* explored a wide raiige ofi^ea lings - from 
happiness/ security, and gratitude to jealousy, anger,/ar ^^rrassment, and 
loneliness - the importance of expressing such feelingk, appropriate ways 
of doing the importance of de-coding behaviour .in oider to understand 



their own ^^.nd others' i lir^.s, and situations when it is better not to 
express what one is f ' - ' l.- . . 

The final question discussed ^^as that of equal trtatment of children 
within a family. The students had a strong sense that all children should 
perceive that they are equally loved and valu€3^by their parents* When 
challenged by the consideration that a parent might like one child better 
than anothe'Ti they countered with the idea that the parent should not 
show such a preference or should do extra things for the other children 
to make for it. They did concede that there were some exceptions* Sick 
or handicapped children might receive more of their parents time^ care^ 
or money. But/ under normal circumstances , each child should receive the 
same amount* The question was raised whether parents would be right to 
spend a considerable amount of money for one child to go to university 
when another child in the family was not interested In continuing school. 
Many of the students did not think .this would be right. Otie student 
thought of a compromise* The parents should give both children the same 
amount of money ^ to one for university / to the otHer for whatever the 
child wished. In the event- that the parents could not afford'this double 
expense, neither child should receive it* The idea began to emerge that 
there are so many diff-,^:pnces among members of a family that it requires 
a considerable amount of unequal treatment in order to bring about equality 
However; thig idea was not thoroughly examined and ii seems doubtful that 
many stu^' jnts^\^ders tood or weit;> )nvinced. 

Anatyeis and Critique^. ' ^ ' 

1. The brevity of eac,^ sr^^x-.a c nstituted the major limiting factor in 
this t i^^v. Discussion was often interrupted at a critical ^oint because 
the :,v' nate ""eriod had ended. It was somotirt^es difficult to recapture 
the '*:*^e V' afia / ^.everal da)^s . This fragmentation caused considerable lag 
in pTocf*' iing througfi the various topics . IVhen group work was involved, ^ 
there was never t Jh^ on the same day to present the reports to the ^lass, / 
As a result, the material fyeqiienily lost significance by being held / 
Over through several, sessions. In the interim, sometimes both study notls \ 
and enthusiasm were misplaced. It would have been better to work* within 
the Language A^tr program in which larger blocks of time were available. 
2* There has bc-n a lack of systematiEation in the topics covered. This 
has arisen from ith^ experifnental nature of the project and from the re- 
searcher* s concern to incorporate input from both the students and the 
teacher and to remain within the general areas of the Religion and Family 



Life programs. However, it was not the aim of th . project to systematize 
a program. It was, rather, to test tlie feasibiliry -'t studying values 
issues through a discussion method and to help students develop a theory 
of values based upon principles and drawn chiefly from their own experience 
Through this experiment, the researcher is assured that systematization 
is possible within a numbet of subject areas. It would be more effective 
and therefore preferable, however, to design a values curriculum in ^its 
own right, independent^' but not unrelated to other subject areas, 
3. Qnm important aspect of this study wat, the consistent feedback from 
the students and the teacher. ITils kept the researcher sensitised regarding 
the significance and interast of both the approach and the topics, and 
aware of special needs, %uch as the need to be very concrete, to develop 
vocabulary, to select examples reflecting the student^s' cultural back-, 
ground, to do .most written work cooperatively, and to encourage students 
with language difficulty to participate. 

4.. The students genuinely seemed to appreciate liaving a forum for 
reflecting upon and discussing aspects of their lives which are generally 
left out of regtilar classroom work and which are often not open for 
discussion within their families. They learned to disagree with one another 
to defend opposite positions on many issues, and to listen critically tc 
other pevnts of view. At the same time, there was a cjimate of mutual 
support and of learning from one' another. Some students obviously grew 
in self-confidence and were proud to contribute their ideas, even though 
initially they had been. shy to speak. Others gained recognition from their 
peers for having a particular ability to think of important exceptions^ 
to raise question- generatt^ practical, everyday examples, or to bring 
wise or humorous insight to bear upon the discussion. In their final 
evaluation, the stu'ients were unanimous in stating that these sessions 
had been helpful for them. J ^ 

5. In terms of values throfy^Trhere was str< iig indication that the student 
had learned the importance of L notification based on sound reasons. Often 
a statement made by one sfudrnKwas chail.enged by the question ^*Why?'- 
from another. Positions presented by the students were often phrased: 
"I think this is right because . . .^\ot '4 disagree with tliat point 
because . . or **Hc should try it this way because. . . One student 
summed it up this way: "Just iearning about our big question 'Why?* 
really helped me." Hie students also seemed to have grown in their* 
recognition of the complexity of values issues and there was noted 



devalopmant in their ^ility to Include a range of relevant aspects in 
regard to any one issue. TTiey made serious attenpts to consider other ways 
of doing things such as expressing their fee lings of angers jealousy, 
gratitude* They seemed, too, to have devel-oped in attitude of readiness^ 
to look for realistic and beneficial compromise solutions* 

6. The discussion method employed did not contribute to a dichotomy 
between the cognitive and affective aspects of learning. In fact, the way 
was opened for discussing feelings, what causes them, and how to cope 
with them* In their evaluatiotis, many students mentioned that they had 
been helped, particularly through these discussions, to arrive at a 
better understanding of their own feelings and the feelings of their 
family and friends, - 

"I think it helped me v^ery much. I can now understand 
feelings be tter 

■■I liked it wheii wu talked about different feelings and 
how to go about with them helped me to deal with and 
also understand my parents- feelings, I was prepared 
to give them a-charicn to talk and by this they gave 
me a better . chance to talk myself . " » 

On this point, the conclusion of the researcher is that the reflective, 
discussion method for dealin^, nth real and affec^tiva values issues 
.compares favourably with methoa^ based upon simulated, fictitious, or 
vicarious experience . 

7. With regard to the question of content and prucess, an either/qr. 
pri'ority is rejocted in this approach. In a sense, both. were givens* 
Once the generaL area of study was determined, specific values principles 
were set out as the content, and the ensuing activities aimed at 
validating *these principles, but n^ver absolutely. The process was built 
around discussion of the principles, illustrated by examples and examined 
against counter-positions. It grew out of student and teacher input and 
all were challenged to consider, to re-consider, and to establish work- 
able perspectives for themselves. This i^equires a long and complex 
development, which a project of this duration could hardly accomplish. 
W^n^z can be said at this point is that the potential to do so appears to 
be contained within a reflective-principled-discussion approach to values 
educrttion. 

Swmary 

1, The most convincing feature of this study has been the sustained 



interest md cooperation of the tudents. From them, the researcher 
gained insight into the issues which concern young people of their age, 
into their sensitivities abQut themselves and towards others, and into 
their day-to-day attempts to structure their world ia a workable, sensible 
way* It seems s^fe o conclude that the interest factor was directly 
related to the fact that the ideas and examples discussed were drawn 
chiefly from the students' experience and were applicable to their life 
situations , 

Another helpful aspect was an element of humour which several 
students brought to the sessions. This often made it easier to be frank 
and opened the way for considering non-conventional solutions or ideas. 
It also lessened the emotional tension surrounding some issues and it 
contributed to a sense of camaraderie among the participants, 

A recurring note iit the students' final evaluations was that^ the 
sessions were helpful and enjoyable. j 

"We had a great time/' 

*'It was fun discussing with one another about the 
questions/' 

"I really, enjoyed the discussions when everyone got 
a chmce to tell their ideas." 

"I found the classos vc y, very helpful. I wish I 
could have some more next year/' 

"I understood everything because all of us had some-^ 
thing to say/' 

2, The use of study notes or discussion outlines has proven to be an 
effective tc'ichirig resource. These provided a good combination of structure 
and flexibility. They served as an important communications link between 
the researcher and the students and this could easily be extended to 
include parents; they were used for oral discussion and for written 
assignments; they served for group interaction and for individual reflection 
they enabled the researcher to select and structure the content, but they 
left room for students to contri^bute their ideas and to give direction to 
the discussion in terms of their Interests and questions. If designed and 
used in an open, inquiring way, ti^use study notes can become a means of 
both structuring and democratizing the^classroom dynamic, of having 
students and teachers learn from and with each other, and of providing a 
clear and concise summary of the major points covered in the discussion. 

3. The question of the feasibility of integrating the study of values 

/ 

into somj other subject area remains £: i n one. In this study integration 

/ 
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was limited (a) to time, that is, twice a week values were studied during 
the religion or family life period and (b) to the choice of topics. There 
was no attempt ^o negotiate a complete integration or to ascertain tbe 
degree of transfer of learning across the subject areas. The homeroom 
teacher dealt with the religion and family life content and the researcher 
focussed on related values ideas and questions. No doubt j it would be possit 
and beneficial to effect a greater degree of integration so that values 
iniights are brought to bear upon.the subject matter at hand whenever the 
occasion arises. But it was the researcher's experience^ in this project, 
that the tasks of designating values content,, of designing suitable study 
materialb, and of conducting discassions and various related activities 
were sufficiently intricate, experimental/ and difficult to be treated on 
their own terms without the added requiremertt of adapting to another 
subject area. These tasks involved new skills for both the researcher and 
the students. It seems expedient^ at this time, to provide unit; of study 
which will enable both 'nach.^rs ami students to learn to manipulate with 
ease values priniciples and procedures before they are asked, to apply these 
in an incidental way within d\e context of other subjects, 
4. As implicated in this study, despite limitations of time, language, 
and mater lals, the OISE approach to values education has contributed to 
the personal and social development of the students and has constituted 
art interesting^ and beneficial area of study within the school curriculum. 
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SAMPLE 
Discussion OUTLINES 
AND 
STUDY NOTES 



"1 



ERIC 



#1 



CHANGE 



1, Think of ways in which thintks have chanqcd for youi 



a) 


in 


y ur 


school life 


b) 


in 


your 


f rionds 


c) 


in 


your 


family 


d) 


in 


your 


interas ts 


c) 


in 


your 


body 


f) 


in 


your 


f onlinns 


q) 


in 


your 


abilities 


h) 








i) 









How manv of these chanqes did you docide about? 
How ' of ^hem just anpehad to you? 



Cfin you identify any of these changGs which hove made your 
life bettor? In what way^7 

Can you identify any of these chanqos whic have Tnade your 
life more difficult or trinra complicated? In v,»hat ways? 



What kindG of changes miqht be necessary for: ^ 

a) a boy or nirl who wants to make the Olympic team 
in swimminq^ fiOCCGr^ hockey? 

b) a Grade oeven ntudent who wants to be very 
successful in school? 

c) a shy ffirl who wants to have a lot of friends? 

d) a boy who often fights with other people at home and 
nu school (because he has a bad temper but who wants 
to be ahle'^to get along hette'r with people, 

J 

c) a fAmily^Irn South Africa whw wants Lo cmifjraUo to Canada. 



5, What are some questions you would iisk yourself before you 
decided to change your best friend? 
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#2 VALUES AND LIFE GOAI^ 
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1 . Key Idea: 

Of the things which we value in life,, some are more 
important and worthwhile than others * 

Those things that are , portant because they help 
ui sort out the facts of the situation , we call 
IMMEDIATE values* 

Those things that ^re very in^ortant because they 
help us more directlly achieve the things we reall> 
want, we call INTERMEDIATE values, 

\ 
\ 

Those things that at^e th£ most in^ertant and worth- 
while and that we want for their ovm s^i^^^ we call 
ULTIMATE values. \ 

\ 



2 ' Trying Ou t the Key Id ea: 



Immediate 


Choosing an apple 
instead of a coke. 


\ 






Intermediate 




Beinip helpful. 

\ 




Making hockey 
team. 


Ultimate 




\ 


Being happy, 

- 





I 



I - 

1 



Activity I 



rage 



IMKEDIATE 



Whyl 



INTERMEDIATE 



Why? 



ULTIMATE 



V 



Whyl 



Hera ii a list of things which this class values. For eseh one, decide 
whether it ii If^lEDIATE, or ULTIMATF and record it in the proper space, 
Be prepared to explain why* 

I, going to school 

2» learning 

3, completing homework issignraents 

4* reading books 

5. loving other people and being loved by them 

6. having raspact for yourself and others 

7. doing what is right 

8. doing vihnl you arc told , 
9* being kind and considerate 

10* being attentive in school 

11, having a good job 

12 • being helpful 

13. being al ive 

14. being puriCtiMl 

15. being i n^^d frf^^nJ 

16. not causing ■ Crouble* 

17. being wealthy 
IR, hcirg wis^ 

19, having tr^jede^^ 

20, bfjiiir 



r-, 

^'0 



#3 GROWTH 



(A) ^ 

1,. rncti word in the foUowlnfr li?t lins nnn Icttnr unfierlincd. 
The nndqrlinecl Intters m.iVe !ip nn impnrtrint "vftUic" word, 
Flptirc olit whnt the wnrd is nnd> print it in the space holow, 

hofcics trust fonr^ 11^'"^ 

hAppine.^s who] ^nnf,B 



2» Thinf; of wrtys in which ench tho wnrd^ In thn list relntcs 
to the now word. In the spacer hnjnw^ witn one Ifinortnnt 
i^len nhnut onch, 



a) 
hi 

c) 

Pi 
■ f) 



Q t 



iWTlI 



ik of as many wayn as you can 
*hich you havu grown qnd wnnt Lc) 
:inuc to grow. 



'j(a)' Vo\: iHich Wuiy, think of noroe 
|if!opU', thlngn or ovctU'.'". • 
which help you ,grow. 



, (b) For each way, think of: wm 

peoplo, thine]', or ovonto which 
are an obstacle to your growth. 



a) 



a) 



b) 



b) 



0 



d) 



e) 



f) 



f) 



g) 



g) 
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#4 Thmvt' 
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A. Principle for Discussion; Members fnmilQan, >ielp ewch other 
in many wflXiJi»i.JiO^ 



1. (a) Ways in which my family helps mc, 



(b) Ways in which 1 help my family. 



2. Ca) Think of ways you would like to help at home, but can't, 
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(h) Think of things your family wouhl tike to do for ym but can*t 



(a) 111 ink nf tinier when you Tieeded help from jieople aulHidc your 
fnmi 1/ , 



(b) Think of a t irno whon you had a problcni and had to decide on 
your own what to do nh t it. 



Principle for ni^cnsr^ien: IVnontj^ nnd children should decide together 
wliat tn d^i^as m'lih ;m; poss lblo , 

1, Think of :nm'^ family d-ci^ionH that should be decided by you and 
parcnt^^ t her. 



3. Think of Humt' wayn In whi^h yniir uloas could hrlp your partMU- 
docide what to dn. 



3. (a) Hhuultl parent?^ always It'^rrn to t iuM r chiUlron's ideas? 



(h) Should .hiiaren aUayt^ J.^ ^^iht rhrir parents Jecidc \u 
host, for thorn: 



1, 




Wliutu do on/ r»'nlinq^^ ct^iin?' from? 



3. (a) C.in you think of a r iiiio whor ^omaoiio ^nirt you bocauf^e tfioy didn 
k now how y o i ] wt ; n - f *. ] i 1 1 c i ? 

(b) (^iin you tihink of a timo wfion you hurt somuono bocausG you didn' 
k f 1 o w h n w t ' y w»:: ^ r p f o o 1 i ik j V 



•5 reELiNaa wiihih tor r^Hn^v 2 



( u _ n n_ , ...... O i) 



C iv) iv) _ _ „^ (vi) 



(l>) Thilik vif aiff^tiul w.iys V.Hi can Irt ynur famiiv know ^hnnt thr 



(c) For Pfich f^f th<* fHffi'?f'fit w.iy*^ you havf» thnuf|ht of, fi^viri? out 
what in Mkely In happen* 



ERIC 
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principals, reading, contact with the leading names in the field = hadn't 
yielded any satisfactory answers for me, ^ ^ 

With all of these basic questions and dfce .^or© specific question, - 
How .can a vkliits discussion approach be developed within^a middle school 
Language Arts pfogrin? - I made contact with a grade 8 teacher of Langua|e 
Arts, She agreed to work with me on this and I^began observing her class, 

I observed for six weeks (about three times a week). I wanted to 
*get to know eveiybody, but more importantly to see the direction the work 
was taking first, I was looking for the point of entry for a values program 
md I couldn!t find it, ^ ^ ^^"^ 

Finally, I suggested a program which had classes scheduled for values 
discussions which (hopefully) wou^d arise from, the material; we regrouped 
the students and I started nine weeks of work v^ith my own group of students 

|In the past 10 years of doing educational research,' much of it was 
dry arid boring - this tii^i^it would be very different. This time I would 
meet and care about Kevin, David, Carolyn, James B., John,^ James G,, Lix^ 
Nicky, Heather, Shona, Cameron, and Mark, and I w^ri^ become immersed 

in their educational environment. 

These kids were chosen to be in a special group with me because 
they weren't doing well in their regular classes , I was completely 
unprejudiced about them since I didn't know them, personally (although I 
had already spent six weeks observing their Language Arts^classes) , All 
of the students .were grade 8 advancement students , ;,Very fortunately a 
small seminar 'room was available for our use,^ *so I s.et about putting it ^ 
in order and ge€tlng tables and chairs; the decorating would 'borne later. 

The kids came in and I didn't even know 'many ^of their names , They 
had questions 1 /why were ^hey there? was this the dummies group? did they 
have to stay there? I tried to answer* as best I could, giving them, hope 
for good thing's to come, They christened themselves the '^Looney Bin." 
(This was really more accurate than ''dumml'es*' because indeed they^ were 
not stupid at all but had a mixture of problems which didn' t "contribute 
to their happiness and creativity.) * . 

The First Week ' ' 

The first week tried my hardest to get them to talk about what ^had been 
planned and what was being talked about in the other LA classes. It 
a good and interesting topic: myths (Theseus and Perseus), But I saw 
minds wandering, I, didn't feel that I was making contact with their lives - 
myths just meant nothing 'to them. 1 thought, well, they need to really 



understand what myth is all, about so I gave them three pages to read on 
"What Is 'a Myth,." Some could rea4 and obtain the information from the 
articles and some couldn't - but I still did not feel that we were near 
anything vital for them. We went on to, I mean, I forced them to work on 
their writing skills forgone period. This forcing was very hard work, 
"IVhat i% ^urrioulwnV' I wondered, and, "llow is it made?'' "IVhat ^rriaulm 
is right for this group of kids?" They don't like writing skills. The 
grade 8 LA teachir-^a^d I had set up a program, which looked like this^ 
for our nine periods in the six-day cycle: i 

Day 1 - 1st LA Period 
2nd LA Period 
3rd LA Period 

Day 2 - 1st LA Period 

Day 3 - 1st LA Period 

Day 4 - 1st LA Period 

Day 5 - 1st LA Period 

Day 6'- 1st LA Period 

IVhile all this was going on, we ted been struggling with some things 
that uere of vital importance to them^ what could they bring in, or put 
up to show themselves , and what was their place, or space, in the room. 
I set up a space on the bulletin board for each kid to put whatever he 
or she wanted on the board. We brought things in: records , plants ^ posters 
pictures of pets, pictures from magazines, and I brought in a Mexican 
blanket. ^ 

There was considerable concern about where people would sit and 
how the five tables would be arranged, I had put four tables together to 
form one large table for the first class. They didn't like it. 
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FIRST CLASS 

One boy said he would make a better arrangement, I encouraged this and 
they decided to^ rearrange tHe tables and did. The room now looked like 
this : 



*lnput topics: Theseus, theme, values, grainmnr, etc. But nothing was 
happening that looked like this at all* 



Input* 

work ©n^input 
values class on input 
expansion of topic 
writing skills 
input 

work^ on input 
work on input 



ME 




' FIRST CLASS 



I felt it was very important that they arrange and car^^ for their 
own space (with help, of course), ' 

The other important thing we talked about was respect for each 
Other. The kids would insult each other, calling each other names such 
as stupid, fat, short, etc.^ I made the first and only rule of the class: 
m imultB. It was necessary to make the rule because they did not have 
enough maturity to be appealed to, or to be able to simply talk about 
it; in addition I was insecure about how to proceed. So we had one rule 
and they accepted it. 

By Friday of the first week, we had gotten to know each other. That 
day we were scheduled to talk about what qualities of character make a 
hero.^They came in all excited about creating mazes (from the maze at 
Knossos which Theseus solved), I floundered for a moment, th*:^" thought, 
Why should I try to turn them in tKe direction which I had p ^ led? Why 
not let them, emoumge thm, to follow the excitement about m&king mazes? 
What was so sacred about the qualities of a hero? So we did mazes, some 
veiy intricate and interesting. They were involved, creating, producing, 
excited. At that point I asked myself what kind^of workers I would like 
to see shape the world - people who produced things out of their own 
drive or people who were gopd^at following directions and did very nicely 
whar they were told? V^ich direction should education take? Should those 
-students make mazes or talk about the qualities of heroes? Neither topic 
is better than the other* But on that day making ma^es was amatiVB^ 
doing something else would have led to aonfomiity. {1% it necessary to 
reassure people that following directions in itself is a good thing? 
^is is not the point.) It am be decided whether the goal of education 
is encouraging people to give out, to produce (and hence they mdst be 



""^actively involved) or to achieve certain things which are felt to be 
f ^necessary. These things may indeed be necessary but are they worth putting 
students through a process of ^^ways doing what somebody else has determined 
they should do, i.e., a process of conformity? Such were the questions in 
my mind from the first week of '^teaching-- these students. 

What LA things had we actually done that week?"^n the one hand, J 
had them (1) go over the story of Theseus, (2) read about what a myth iSj 
and (3) work on their writing skills; they had created mazes. On the other 
hand, there werfe other LA things, not usually found in textbooks, that we 
also did. If writing is basically expressing yourself, your ideas, then 
bringing in personal things is part of that .process . So many students 
brought things - words, pictures, posters - that they liked. If writing 
is basically expressing yourself and your ideas to others^ then insisting 
that people respect oach other is part of that process. So we agreed, for 
openers, that .we would not allow insults (which were more of a habit than 
vicious attacks, but^they still hurt, nevertheless). 

Did we do any values things that first ^week? Well, we did not disauas , 
"the use ©f rules,*' but we did make one rule, and had no otjiers (except that 

we followed the legal rules of the school around supervision) We seemed 

•km. 

to be following a course of '*doing values*' as distinct from learning or 
talking about values. So the first week went. 

The SeaondWeek 

Monday of =the second week was really a turning point. I went into Monday's 
class already to go with a discussion of the qualities of heroes (we 
still hadn't gotten to it). But as I launched into the discussion 1 could 
see they weren't interested and I finally simply dropped it all. I asked 
them what they reatly wanted to do with their ^ tljne. They wanted to 
read books and make p€^ters and reports, they^ wanted to do spelling, and 
they wanted to read shorter pieces from anthoLogies, So we started off . 
to do what they were interested in doing - a very major change in what 

was going on in the class, / \ 

c 

Another major change happened that Monday. There was one boy who 
simply riled against anytHing we were doing (of course, taking others 
along with him) ; he was very down on everything and the other kids knew- 
it. At tt^jit time, I simply could not handle him plus the other 12. I 
talked with his regular tpachor, who felt he could take him into= the/ 
regular LA clarfs and he would do all right there. On Tuesday his stc^y in" 
' the "Looney Bin'' was tcrminlited. The 12 romaining wore shocked and asked 



why he had left* I told them that the boy was not getting that much from 
tills special situatioA, and-was always disrupting what we were doing. They 
wire quite sobered by the incident, but they were not unhappy to lose him. 

By Wednc^sday, the group had indeed come together and they began to 
take all kinds of initiatives they transformed the room by bringing order 
into it and decorating It - I hadn't told them to do this, they simply 
did it (in what little time thby could squeeze out of .their incredibly 
tight schedules). They appointed/volunteered for jobs in the room, and 
also elected two "class representatives," gave them special responsibility 
for the conduct of the group, and decided that they would supervise them- 
selves for the two periods which I couldn't make the next day. They also^ 
planned a luncheon for the class the following week. We read a poem 
togBther^ and one student read a really funny poem which he had written 
and everybody listened and appreciated it, 

* This felt so much better. The group was loDiening up, giving and 
taking much more and I was working with them now, not against them. I 
didn't worry about what LA and what values we had done ^at week, I 
started worrying about how I could help that quiet kid come. out, how I ' 
could help the kid who spent all his time playing at blowing things up 
be more constructive, and so on. I was becoming very involved with each 
kid. 

The Third Week ^ ^ 

this was our first week of really working together. My posture as a 
teacher CTeader, friend) was now quite different, I would think and feel 
a great deal about differeht kids and try^ to get a feel for what thoy 
needed, individually and us a group, I felt I had always to be poised 
and ready to respond to the direction in which I felt they were travelling 
Many times' in the next six weeks we would do something "quite imexpected 
because it was necessary. But the third week was pretty calm. We ^began 
by planning together what we would do for the week. We set the week's 
classes. up on the board so we had a beginning on the skill of organizing 
time. We did this each week from then on. 

I guess this was the "honeymoon period" of our relationship: we 
had lunch together twice, more things were brought in including a gerbil 
(our mascot, Freddie) and an electrical circuit, we did spelling, reading, 
writing, and attended a theatre performance at the school. Two boys made 
a'desk organiser for me - it was a charming surprise. And, once again they 

lie 



Wanted to reorganise the tables. So they made them^ look like thisi 
, . GERBIL 



ME 



THIRD WEEK 



Notice that one student had a smaller desk by himself, This was 
very good for him because he needed a lot of his own space. around him. 
It was quite obvious that this was a benefit to him because he was a 
strong voice for order and cooperation in the class » 

As a result of the coming together during this week, I began to 
get a clearer picture of what sort of life these kids had at school. 
I 'was quite struck by the way their time was organized. 

Afternoon 



Morning 

5 minutes in homeroom 

9i05- 9:45 class 

9:45-10:25 
10:25 11:05 
11:05 11:45 
11:45- 1:02 lunch 



5 minutes in homeroom 
1 :07-l :44 class 
1:44-2:21 
2:21=2:58 
2:58-3:35 

3:45 bus leaves 



I imagined myself within a time structure like this and observed the 
following: 

1. Lunch was the only time during the day in which you could relax with 
your frionds. However, this was not very possible because the wholr 
general purpose roum was jammed with hundreds of ki^ds , all talking at the 
same time. And as soon as lunch was over they had to go outside or they 
could be quiet in the library* No wonder they loved having luncfj^ together 
in our seminar room. 

2, I also realized that travelling frcm class to class was quit^ jarring 
bacauso the teachers didn^t know what wai going on with other teachers. 
It is like visiting different houses on your street and being offered, 
first pisza, then fish at the next house, then chocolate cake, then 
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hamburgers, than granola and yoghurt. Yuu get indigestion. This situation 
was driven home the day the class caine in after taking a gruelling science 
test; they were exhausted. They needed to come down from that period, 
just relax, and get themselves back together again. 

From my own experience and observations of many friends, I have 
become increasingly aware of the necessity of developing a sense of how 

* -V- 

best to use time; it is a real art to use time creatively* I couldn't see 
how a time s*:ructure- like this would lend itself to allowing the students 
to begin to realize that they could learn how best to organiEe their 
time. Why aren't organizing space and time important "subjects" in school? 
Does the school have to lay it all out for students? Under such constraints 
it is a bit unfair for a teacher to claim that **he doesn*t use his time 
weir* because students donU really have any time that is theirs. 

The second important part of their life which I gained some insight 
into is "marks,** Marks have a life of their own; they are something to 
work for. They are not necessarily related to any form of production by 
the student. It is more like marks give an overall grading to the student - 
like eggs or oranges are graded. Marks are first and primarily (for th:s 
particular group of kids) what they bring home to mother and dnd . 

For the first papers which I "graded** I wrote all kinas of ob^>erv^- 
tions ' what they had understood, what they hadn*t, what was the naxt 
step in learning, and/ since 1 was working within the sy^item whitu was 
set up for all 60 lA students, the **markJ' It was quite clear that the 
mark was the feedback which they sought and that my attempt af dialogue 
on paper had a very long way to go. Learning how to write an essay for 
them was chopped up into various unrelated assignments just as the day 
was chopped up into unrelated periods. 

So we had fun that third week and my questirms continued to roll 

in . 

Th& Fout*th Week 

The fourth woek saw us do the LA activities they were used tor learning 
how to write essays (disliked but familiar), spellings reading books, 
and making posters and dioramas about them. We were working but nothing 
very exciting or ci^uative was happening, A few now activities and pro- 
cedures were introduced: playing a spelling baseball game, evaluating 
their posters and dioramas together (student and I), and cleaning up' the 
room at the end of 'the week. Of course they' changed the tables again; it 
.now looked like this: 

8 
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ME 



FOURTO WEEK 



Everything was going along on a fairly even keel until Fridayj when 
one girl asked me if the class could have a "big discussion" next period 
because someone was really bothering her and she didn't feel that hitting 
or kicking was the solution* So next period we put our chairs in a circle 
and she told thf person that what he was^doing bothered her. Each student 
had an opportunity to say what it was about the other students, or mej 
or the program thau bothered them* They raised very ordinary issues, 
insultSi kicking, fighting, throwing plasticene, not listening to each 
other and mt , shouting, not enough tables, too much noisa in the classroom 
in general, and the LA program. 

Now at this point it is necessary to raise an issue about the issues 
which they raised. Why is it that such behaviour is allowed to surface 
in the classroom? This draws us into the real art of teaching. If too 
much structure Is imposed on such primitive behaviour, it is pushed down 
only to emerge somewhere else. If too little structure is provided, no 
progress is made on civilizing, making social, hi^an bn'ngs. So while 
such brash behaviour is not easy to live with, it sec as if some of 
it was necessary. The talk acma from the students] that is, they were 
themselves beginning to see the necessity of having some kind of order 
between people* (They wouldn't have called it order, of course, but that 
is what it was.) 

So the things that bothered people were raised and they began to 
see how their own behaviour and attitudes affected other people. It 
became clear to them that even things which were considered quite imocent 
like making 'fun of people's size - could really hurt people badly* Although 
everyone did not speak, I believe that everyone learned about how they 
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could get along and (maybe) cooperate. And this was great progress for 
the fourth week together (and 15 it not doini^ values?). 

The Fifth Wmk 

The fifth week really s.iw us diving into the centre of learning and 
creating. We began the week by a discussion of the LA program. Such 
evaluations of where we were at and where wc wanted to t^o seemed quite 
necessary at definite points since we made the diregtion out of ourselve*i. 
This time about the dreaded ''essay work" - learning how to write essays. 
This part of the LA program was structured around a book culled Thi" 
Liveiy Art of Wpitifig, which divided the essay work up into chapters on 
Opinion, The Full and Final Thesis, and so on. Hach chapter concentraied 
on one thing and the students had to answer questions at the end of it. 
Our discussion revealed that (a) the students were not opposed to learning 
how to write essays, per se, (b) this book was too slow and repetitive 
for them, and (c) this book was not clear or deep enough for them. 

The class was very good at criticizing tfl^way the material was 
presented. They pointed out that there was too much padding: a point 
would be repeated over and over. They also conuiiented that there was a lot 
of time spent on quite insignificant points so that concepts of real 
importance were submerged in the detail. 

I took our discussion home and thought a lot about learning and 
teaching. I could see that I had to bo very quick in presentation of 
material when they were ready and also know theTnaterial so well that 
1 understood the heart uf the matter. Lot me give as an example the topic 
we dealt with: how to write an introduction to an essay, 

1 looked more closely at the structure of an introduction, it 
became clear that what was called for was the ability to recognise a 
general topic and a narrowed down, specific topic from it, e.g., "Toronto' 
winter weather has never been a dream (gerieral), but this year is one of 
the .worst winters in a long time (specific)." Hxpand the general and 
specific ideas and yoo've t^ot an introduction. This was the essence of 
the lesson on introduction - it didn't take six pages of wflting about 
it plus 10 questions to answer. But what u^iii necessary was to show the 
Idea of general ;huI specific ideas and give help with that where necessary 

ITie following day t presented the lesson in exactly this way and 
they enjoyed it. They were not against learning essay writing in this 
way. As I think about this ntiw, I see that th< whole exercise was. in 
itself a very good learning experience: find out what is not satisfactory, 
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why it'is not working* get together resources to inpTOve it^ and try it 
in a new way, (Is not doing thi^ values educaHon - active involveraent 
in shaping your learning enviroraient?) 

A second very important change happened this week and it was 
initiated by the same person who had asked for the big discussion about 
people's behaviour the previous Friday. The student decided to do a play, 
chose the play, and Involved four other students in it. This was responded 
to by other students very creatively: one student began to write his am 
play and a couple of other students created a series of cartoon characters 
and begM working on a cartoon to be videotaped. Hiis indicated that they 
were beginning to be much more actively involved in their learning - not 
just going along with what somebody else set out for them to dOc 

Of course we continued our usual exercise of organising the LA 
periods for the week and changing the tables around to meet our needs. 
The students managed to obtain ono more table so that we each had some 
nice bit of space • The arrangement now looked like thisi 



The Si^th Week 

This was only a three-day week because of parent interviews about report 
cards» but it was busy. Ten of tN<^ 12 were actively involved in play 
production^ play writings or cartoon production. We rehearsed one day, 
had a dress rehearsal the next, and presented to the other SO LA students 
the following day "The Case of the Frustrated Corpse." Two things were 
noteworthy about the presentation. 

First of all, one of the actors got the flu on the day of the 
performance for the whole group. The^-e was a new boy in the grade 8, 
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ME 



FIF'ni WECK 



Tilt other two grade 8 teachers were quite concerned over how he would be 
received by the grade 8 students. He wa^ brought forwnrd by sonv of the 
students froii our group to take the part (he had acting ejeperience and 
loved it)* He did very well in the play and was accepted by our group. 
He wanted to Join our group {weraanently, we thought it was a good idea* 
and so he joined us. 

Second* we aade the play presentation into a learning e?(pericnce» 
It was presented, then the actors and tho audience talked about its 
strengths and weaknesses. Then we put it on again (il lasted onU about 
10 minutes). In this way play presentation began to be more of an on* 
going process and less of a one-sihot scar>^ ordeal. As a result of thi^ 
pfay pf^«#nf .It ton^ mome of the? other SO LA students got excited ^nd also 
wanted to do plays. And our entif^^ group decided to i^rttc a play for 
Christmas - and all be in it. Two writers came forth ;uid ^et out to 
create a plot over the weekend , 

Meanwhile the three cartoon makers kept working, but trucroJ into 
a long period of frustration because of faulty videar »pe equipment. This 
week we were just too busy to think abDUt who^e t;ible mh^ where. 

fhii Swenth mid Eighth ye^^ka 

These two weeks - just before Christmas - fleM by. Ke all worked on the 
p'lot of the play on Monday, he had some disagreements about whether 
people should die (be shot, blown up, etc*) in the play. The new boy 
pointed out it was supposed to be a Christmas play and therefore should 
not show death but positive events. I exercised control here. I felt that 
it was not healthy for these kids to act out killing and dying. They had 
too ©uch anger and aggressian toward each other. I consciously made thin 
judgment and led thoiri in this direction* 

By tho ne^t day, the script had been worked out and some of the 
kids fmind time to write it out, run it off / and distribute it to the 
class. This was the day before tha entire schoors ChrLHtmas eaneert. 
Many of our class had band practice and all classes were cancelled. The 
general level of e?ccitement and anxiety increased by the hour. 

By the next day everyone had seen the script and there was great 
dissatisfaction in the ranks. The chief writers looked distraught, and 
I heard that two of the most important ch.Hi tcters were quitting. I had 
come into class prepared to go forward with the play. Full stop. (/Another 
one of those times when all action fseems to chani^^e directions In ii second 
and the teacher must i»w^diately get the sense of the new direction and 
m&porui to it.) 

l.^ 



I did $om fast thinking und talking md gathered the entire group 
together to discuss a revi^i^m, (I was -istonishcd ho%i mxtch went on within 
the group beUM:rn our forma! classes, in this casv, they h^iJ fiiiishrd the 
script j written it out, run it off, distributed it, di^sit isf.iction *irostD, 
I found out, convinced one or two not to fhrm* if out hut to revif^e ti* 
this got aroufid, and they Ci'tm inro the /i? le/i^f tt^ining f?ili^ 

about throMing it out.) 

The entire group criticised the ph^y - ^-ome *%%intcHl their line^ 
chiUiged, others wanted more linc^. The ^imoufit of change ^35 quite insignifi- 
cant compared to the prasTt:4f4^ which *»c Mt^nt through. 

Most signit i^^mt is the feeling that c.ine frgm the group th^it their 
creation ^ their work - onct- it out far to gee * fid gd-mJ. The 

bigge^^t probleii wai* getting them to he .iccc?ptin^ of their productiim^. 

(I'll d.ire t« %i\y that thlH ref UHtf^ the trcitm^nt which ihrv h,ive rei!c*ived 
from ofher5 when they produi^d ^^omc^th in^!, ) Thi^ w*i^ the fundiiment.iii d>*n4mi^'* 

Once the grmip began ta feel a Utile ai:ceptiifu ' * they begiin to see 
th*it they ciiuid change, revUe, add 10 what had *i I ready been done* So, 
ihey uent thr0ui*b 4 mich isiire creative i*rs-:^ce<^ of revt^^i^n instead c»f 
quilting, And^ the w^i^Um iriily Jane by the vholi^ group, that i-*^ 
the wark of the t*to ur;ter^ appropriated by the k^^^M'* worked with 
further, ttu^ was definilely do?ie ^,^r* f ? the writers fei^ling that thry 
hud failed and were hiul wriivf^i, Ihi^ prace^?^ of the grmip working tcijeiher 
^0 far leaked like thiti, 

#0riginal tdc^t to praducc a piiif ^prbi^cs fr^m sfJhfen? ^^hq ini^^rp^fi^i^^ 
other students tn prudueuig 1 play 

• group of Bludent^ presents plav 

• who I e g roup de 1 de ^ i a f ■ a p I a y 

• writer*^ chot^en arul write play 

• group respond!^ ta piuy and revises it 

You can nee that the ifipartatn elements in thi> pruce*i> are- ill the idea?i 
ariginate ^Uh students, iJi there U a 4%^ le^at lan of rv viiaii:* ibi I i ly at 

wii^ indeed a creatiive renpun^e and shared re^ponHibi uty - can the^e be 
part of valuer education' 

However* there jr^r^r problems with i^oiftg through a process sueh a^ 
thi^*, rir*^t^ if -^houid be noted that every group would not and eould nat 
through suwh a pr^Ke^^. Ihe people in the i^roup determine the forii of 
the aetivity, ttiat each i^nHip expre^i^e'^ it^ielf ui it** own way, Ihe 
teacher*H laik i^ to elicii the r< spun^^e of the ^foup and help givr I! 
form. 




Th^ prm^%% ^h'tch ihl^ group ^cfa ihrmicfi n«if^ui ^ ^:rtM of 
input (nm me^ hul ml vn ihi v^rJinar^- :.c^nsi- ^''lupnt'^ ':^uch n/ivir)^ 
infofm*! iaiu n>e group heK.m '-^y ^^r??H: vcrv ^^^li-if-r^l .v-w^-=i* ^h^if ihry i«prr 
d0iflg* had three d^v^ lo^;:?sf^u?r rfri^'^^S^'^ ^> thr P^-s^'^r^utf 

to do thiii but. t.hcy ^.mil4i%*l c*-f it ^^r^jniri^d, ,„.Hil.J?^*f *"C€p apv <>r^kr. 
coijIdiiH milk i^i^i. ^i^n *.IJ. i-m). ^^lUv4. I JJ.;..I 4.] V;^^^ -.niiJlii)') 

they haii very frw r4^ill.ir i^r^r^r^ ' ^h^^^^^-^, ^^'^ ^^^14 r^-ilr'^. ' Ih*:^ i^|y|rle:^l 
bay wa^i ch^urMft the ^o.^ra, I'^^^r i- t.^-r^ v * ^^^^ ■ v^^id r-'h^^c i^^ |.fih--r 

tti f.hr -^sdcl* iri ^•h^^ri vrry h U (.ii-H^jr ^if mcf'-^rr, i n?*t fyllv 

Jtffl^ulfy kith thv-r.. in ...r^€, I 4^1 hrl- ^Hr-n: ^rifte -^^ti^f 

snip the proAivlif'^n ^v^' -..^]X^\n: --n't ^>xr i-hv'?^ ^^,.i.tlv ^^h^t rTOpir l^r 

in f0tHl m&f ilt r % n m i \\^i.h f ?Tirr - rve';-' ^H^}^' Mtl?-*' ft*.:t^. n-^n% 

hill -i'til i t'^''- i f 'w i^n^'ia- ! !■ 



Durint the ¥t^k %%hml hefort c^rUtn-v j rt^H:e4 that I 10 

f^rfi^%l ii-r^er! torini f^^jr «^nt»r*" ^x^^^rthpt i h^4 f^rlinf thM 

iJiri^trnm ^4-e^tt&n ^hich -^iid ^cm^ihih^ lilt^, .$bmit mjuk ing A txm 

Mr itrrr rr^ll;^' h^m^ to r^i^K i|hrr th^i dm. flirn Itie fir^t 

^fp-^%f ff%%% thr-%f nvf->, %r it4i44 £Tr^l fflf th'^ had 
rti f^^^eihrf 'Jhr ..^^4 Uit^ Ifi thc^ CIISI; ^^^frlrflA I Iv^lJ 

the ica^Hf^^ ^^^^"^ ^^^ivOv : ^T^yvv'f. n ^^^^^ qus?:;^ f^mny. 

flit |^*f %him ^-^y^ i^^r ^aj... U4 ^-.r^ wilr Irti^n- i^^ th^^ 4irr4:itor of 

tefilf I'^n^^. m rhr %^^^m4 tfim 4 icmj^fif ^ha 
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Jan, 4, 1977 



Dear 'Dr , Beck i 

For th0. last few months I've had Susan Pagliuso as my language 
teacher. I'm in the Grade 8 advancement program at * . % 
Middle School . , 

Susan's a'^great teacher, who understands kids well and discusfios 
our problems very patiently wi^th us. 

We really hate to see her go (my 12 classmates and I), and we, 
as L said be&re, want her to stay, 

I can't say much more except that we really want her to stay. 

Also, the program we had did have variety; we were allowed to do 
the stuff we wanted to do most, I preferred essays, and also 
participated in two plays we did. Now, that's variety. It's 
not the average, everyday, boring dull work/ We really hid 
variety. 

V, Yours sincerely. 



Dear Dr. Clivo Beck: 

The program with Siisan Pagliuso was >iot your average school day 
it was fun because we weren't restricted, educational because 
we did two plays, read, dii posters and book reports. I liked 
Susan a lot and she made the program really fun. 

Yours truly. 



Dear Dr. Beck ' , 

1 would lik^ to say the program with Susan Pagliuso was fun and 
educational. She made LA iots of fun and we looked forward to 
it even more than Unified Arts or Gyirt or Music, 

She let us do what we wanted (within reason) and gave us extra 
privileges such as luncheons, 

I think I will miss her more than my other teachers. Because she 
understood us, she was our friend, as well as our teacher. 

Sincerely J 

% 

Everybody didn't want to write letters, and wasn't expected to. 
I add* these here as the students ' ''evaluation of their experience , 

Gen&ral Evalimtion 

This was not the sort o^ planned school intervention with pre- and post- 
test results ;^ it was an exploratory study. .Yet it is possible to talk 
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.about the changes and the activities which happanod In three areasi 
(1) how' the students benefitted from the oxperionce, (2) what kind of a 
Language Arts program it was, and (3) what kind of a values program it was. 

The Studsnta, It's quite obvious that in gonoral wo liked each othorj 
worked hard, and had a good timOi The amount of participation from the 
students increased every week; they came out of themselves more pnd more. 
Almost all of thorn really oxpressed themselves quite personally either 
verbally or visually or in writing; they found recognition and acceptance 
and felt much better about themselves. Of course they were mucji better at 
expressing themselves than at responding to others, but that was not 
troubling at this stage. 

The emotional climate among them changed from one with a lot of 
hostility and bickering to one with much more good feeli^ig and trust 
between people. They wanted this and simply needed someone to help them 
achieve it: to lot mum have their lunches, to help them have a talk from 
time to time, to help them learn how to work together. In short, they 
became friends, I think that they will have difficulty sustaining this 
without the group situation but this does not decrease its value. 

In terms of formal productivity much can bo- said. For various 
reasons many of these students had not done well in regular Language Arts 
assignments: they were late or incomplete or missing. Looking at the group 
as a whole (not every student), you could say that they weren't very 
productive. But once the terms of reference were changed to fit their* 
needs and their perspective and their cruative drives, most of them 
produced in one way or another and half of them did exceptionally well. 
With help, students -showed much drive, or the ability to sustain an 
activity over several weeks, or the ability to produce under time pressure, 
^QT the ability to work together in creative productions (plays, cartoons), 

I felt th^e were tremendous accomplishments. 

' \ - 

Some benefitted more than others, needless to say. About half did^ 
exceptionally well, and the other half, while they were not able to put out 
as much, did come out into the group more and more. They were simply not 
at the %ame stage to start with and needed much more encouragement, 
Specia^ help was needed for some kids in some areas. But we had had only 
nine weeks and our LA group was only one to three hours, five days a 
week out of their entire lives. 

in general this program was beneficial to these students. The other . 
two teachers involved and the principal of the school also felt that 
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overall it was ii good cxporioncu for this group of stiuluntH, 

THb Languaga Arta Prog^'mn, In one way it was a vory gocul I.A proRr^inij in 
another way It was InndGquato. Ah a progrnm which dealt with t\w most 
basic things about communication - thu dusiro to cunimuni cnto and express 
onosolf and an environmunt In which this is oncourajicd - the program was 
good. And wo used many traditional and somuwhat newer formB to do this: 
wrote plays, short storlos, spouchcs, letters, poems; producod plays and 
a cartoon; and .had discussions. 

The program fell short in that 1 did not have many resources 
personally in torms of the art of writing and a knowledge and real* 
appreciation of great literature. I v^anted to help some kids in more 
specific ways in* terms of their writings or,*d^pcrate from a deeper 
knowledge about plays. It would also have/6een good ,.I could have put 
my finger on just the right book for someone to read and so on; 

It was clear to nie that both of these resources^- the ability to 
elicit and encourage expression and great appreciation and knowledge of 
what others have done to express their ideas - were very essential for a 
good LA program. 

The Values Program. If one considers the goal of a values program to be 
building a group which cooperates, communicates, and creatively builds a 
society (large or smcUl), we were '*doing values*^ all of the time. Several 
areas stand out as important. 

1^ APna8ph0rQ of respeat/^lt was obvious, once the students were encouraged 
to express themselves, that they did not think very much about the ^'other ^ 
guy," Some of them were inclined to throw insults, some hit and kick, and 
almost all were terrible listeners. So we talked about respect for others 
and I tried to shaw and exp&Qt respect between all of us, 

2, Friendship, Along with building respect, more friendships began to 
form. Some people wore already friends, but new openings pccurrod: people 
were "let in" to tight circles, old friendships became more creative and 
balanced, the new boy was welcomed, people who hadn't talked to each other 
before now did so. The smaller, more informal grouping really fostered 
this; in addition our many lunches together made openings for friendships 
to build* 

3. Responsibility/ I expected these grade 8 students to be responsible 
for themselves, the state of the room, and the general direction of their 
LA program (which I would then translate into ^'action" for them). In 
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other /ords, I oxpoctcd them to take active respon*nbi I i ry for thei r own 
iQarning rather than forcing them or Hiving it in ihtMiu 
4, kuUnu Rules, theruforu, weru kept at a minliiiunh It HecnuHl that rule^ 
can be used to take away rej^pons ib i 1 i ty, judnment, and real confrontation* 
I could see how the average teacher in the face of 30 homeroom kidn plus 
probably 70 other kid^* to relate to in a day miiOit se^ np riileH as instant 
reactions to various common sltuationH» and Homo were necessary. Hut I 
found that there were too many rules* 

Wo set up three rules only for their own bcnofitt no insults; no 
acting out of hostility and anger in plays; and students must always bo 
supervised (a school rule). All other matters such as gum chewing, swoaring, 
leaving the room, and so on were matters to be worked out between people. 

Intelligent use of rules is very important for people's social 
development. As children become capable tl^ey need to be aware of who 
makes the rule> why the rule is made ^ and what arc the consequences of 
breaking the rule. Rules are part of the structure which the teacher 
holds up for the students and tlieir use can enable the students to^grow 
more dependent or less dependent on rules in order to know what to do, . 
The basic philosophy about rules which I used was: the greater the 
judgment and responsibility, the less need for rules. 

.5, Ordev^ Within the same area of concern, but more general, is practfisco' 
In bringing order to the spatial environment (here the classroom) and the 
temporal environment (here all of the LA periods in a week). The students . 
had the responsibility tu set up the environment as they wanted. I wanted 
to see if and how they could bring order into their space (world). It 
hooked pretty bad, at times - messy and dirty. But they had to see what 
they themselves would produce (bad or good) without adults completely 
doing it for them. 

As we already saw, they slowly increased the amount of order until 
they achieved a fairly decent classroom , ordered and decorated by them, 
which met their needs as far as possible. If you tb-nk of doing this on 
a larger scale, the importance of the process becomes obvious. 

We did not do as much to practice putting order into their time: 
I think this must be a more individual or advanced skill. We did have 
deadlines and organize our, week but this needed tremendously more practice. 
Had we continued, the right situation might have arisen to enable us to 
talk meaningfully about the creative use of time, 

ff. ^'^^^t?.ativ& i^Bsporwe to disnattafaatzon. Young students generally do a 
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lot of complnlnlnR about work and assi j^nmcnt^; (and, ho do older Htudont^ 
for that mattur). Why? How much practico do Htiidents i^x in acruaUy 
chanKing a Hltuation to make it more suitable for the people involved? 
We ongagod in th U proeesH on *ievural occaHionH; I didn*t reali::e at the 
time how crucial it ii\ for valitun udueation to promote the development of 
a creative response to di Hsat isfact ion. The iincreative response simply 
loads one from complaints to discouragement to despair. 

Could It be sheer coinci dunce that at the same time that wc first 
talked through how they felt about the cssay-wrlt i nn workjand sub- 
sequently changed it), Uyc first really creative thrust arose? The re- 
writing of the Christmas play was another example of working together 
instead of complaining. The importance of doing something about problems 
cannot be underestimated; of course, it can now be seen that students 
need rral responsibility in order to be bothered enough by something to 
bo able to stimulate a creative response. The usual problems they seem 
to have - like getting ashignmenl;^ done correctly and on time or behaving 
according to some less important rule - do not call forth creative 
response from them other than figuring out how to endure the consoquences . 
Students musf be Ijwolvod at a much deeper level than this. 

Ho the values program grew us we went along. It wasn-t really 
Language Arts, it was the Politics of the Classroom - or how people 
worked together while thoy did Language Arts (it could be any activity). 
Indeed, depending on how you handle the Politics of the Classroom, you 
do actually end up wi tl^ two different LA programs, both in proch^and 
content. 

If we could boil all of this down to one bold and bald issue it 
would be: What ta the haaia menmge given to the student by the teaah^r 
and the sahaol? 

Is this the baBia message? 

*4 want what you have to give. 
Your contributions are good. 

Your contributions arc useful and meanLngful. 

I (we) will help you to increase your skill, knowledge, understanding, 

and contribution,'* 
Or is this the hania message? 

"I want your math assignment. 
You have made twelve mistakes. 

Your personal contributions will be accepted only if they are part of 
the curriculum. 

You don't know this^ you're stupid, ucm arc failing, you aren't producing, 
you are a pest and trouble-maker." 
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when ntudcnt^i da cnntribule somuthnn* i^f thr'r Mr?*;/ oin), lu^w is tho 
students* work and crcjativity rt'Cfiviul? Is it roccMVcul warmly aiul roHpori 
to in a Hpirt of accuptancc in which any inadtuiuacirs arr mt'd as a niuan 
for the students to IncruiJSu thiMr knuwlc'dHi^ and ability t cont r ihutt'? 
Or arc the *;tudtMitH made lu ravl really badly, as if ihvy hnvv failed, a 
if their work Is bad. or they are a burden? 

T\\o teacher (and school j is the one wlu) acce]ns the students' 
contributions as the parents (ar.d home) first did and society will do 
later. If this is constantly kept in mincU it will be a groat holp in 
directing our oducational^syHtem. If we want a society of cooperative 
and crcaHve people meetiiig the demands of building a society toROthor, 
then ^ve must build an educational philosophy which gets us there. This 
is our task now. 
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APPENDIX 4 

Cane Stuilyp Grado 10, Valuos Unit in a Kelij*ion Prugrain 



A SlliUY UNIT ON RULliS AT TliO GRADH 10 LllVBL 



Ruport by Norma McCoy 



4, Intvoduatdon 

Tlic topic for a unit of study in two grade 10 classes was Rules* This 
study wai; curried out within ihu cuiitoxi of Lliu Religious Hducution 
program in one separate school in Toronto. In this school, the grade 10 
religion curriculum consistud of a general study of ethics* 

ITie toadier and tlie researcher together selected the topic Rules 
because it constitutes an important component of an ethics course. There 
was no oxplicit attempt to deal with the subject from a strictly 
religious point of view, even though some religious rules formed part of 
the discussion. Rather, the researcher presented the topic in a broad, 
humanistic perspective which includod a wide range of life experiences 
of students of this age with respect to rules. 

There were four 70-minute periods spent in each class over a two- 
week period. Tlie researcher conducted the sessions. The homeroom teacher 
acted as observer. 

fl* PuvpOQes of the Study 

Within the context of the general purpose of applying and testing the 
methodology, the particular purposes relating to the topic Rules can be 
stated as follows: 

1* To provide the opportunity for students to reflect upon the general 
notion of rules 

2. To enable them to grow in awareness of the function and importance of 
good rules for themselves and for society 

3, To suggest a range of alternatives for dealing with rules which, for 
them, are either not functional or not important 
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4, To riicm.ira«e UUcr iminat itMi holwtnMt be!U*ficinl mh s ami unim|Hyrnnit 
or harmf^il ruloH 

5. To prnviili' ihv opporttuuty tor stiutcMits to lit ink ^iImiu! flu* !;pcHMrii' 
rulCH which aie npurative in tluMr hvus, to ascertain apprniuMate attifn^lrs 
in. regard to these* rules, an^l to f^^plun' pi^itMii'il proitHhires for (leali:!^ 
with them 

(I, To dovelop a rtH-ojun t » of llie iituHl for sound jus i i i'lcat i on in tlUMr 
dociHions cithet' to adhoro to or iu rojo^ t i-ertain rules 

7, To foster a readinoHs to tuiestion, to ovalunte» and to diHcuss witli 
Othefb; with ^roHpn.:t to =rh^ rules which impinKe upcni their live^i 

8. To foster a willin'luiess for active pn rt i e i pa t i on in the political 
life of their ruU-nuikiny i n^ t i t ut i csnn (e.^^, the family, sehool , peer 

group j church) ^ 
1), To foster an awnrene^s of tho diversity of individual needs and 
reactions reKarding eertaiii rules and of llie variatii> ^f appHeabiliTy 
nf any niveti rtile in difi^MMnu s i ! iiat i cmis . 

Thv materials desiiUHnt for this study were adaptiHi from (Wive Beck's 
iinit on *'Rules" in the suncs rU>^ ^'-n/ (U)71^7J). It ^hnuld he 

noted that they includi^ three tiistinct ]ihases : 

Phase i - A general classroom dlscuHslon of the idea of rules and 

prVnciplcs which are either not beneficial or not important. 
This discussion included examples of such rules and ways, of 
dea I ing wi th them. ^ 

inuiso 11 ^ A small urouj> act iv i t y ^f i ve or six students per group) In 

which students identified specific rules of this kind operative 
in their lives. The report from each group to the entire class 
includotU 

1) reasons why the rule in question was not a good rule 

2) an explanation of why the rule was formulated 4n the first 
place or why some p^pl-e might continue to consider it 
hgneficial or important 

^) aiturnative ways of dealing with the rule 

4) likely consequences of either following or not following it. 

Phase in-[a) An individual activity in which oaeh student listed reasons 
why good rules are important for themselves as persons and 
for groups in society. From these, a class list was compiled 
and discussed. ' ^ 

(h) A small group activity in which students identified heneficial 
rules operative either iii their families, at school, in sports, 
among their friends, within their church community, from civil 
sQcietv, or from themselves. The group reports included reasons 
why they considered those to he good rules. The entire class 
^reactcd to and discussed the ideas presented in each report. 
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A rualistii' asschsmcht of thiN sfihly iiuhuh's a i\\m\n't of pos i { i vr lactors. 
In giMieralt the limitations arose more i'rnti) \Mv c i rcnms t aiu undrr whir!i 
the Htudy was conducted than frnm tlu^ inr thi)do I o^»y . It in dirtieult fo 
predict whether, jtivut^ a dii'f\MtMU v>r ^nnditioiu»i \\\v...v iimilation^ 
mi^ht luive been overcoiiie nr» at ItMst, d nn i i\ I shed , ihero wtre, luiWi'V(M% 
in the npinioTj (if the restMPcher, Hij^niritant posit ivt* nufconu's obsrrvali 
through the varlouH phases u!^ inltM'action within thr )youp , 

L LimiUilivKi) 

(a) A primary limit nu^ tactor was the iaek iit' rapport between the students 
attd tlie researcher wtu) conducted \\\v four sessions with each clans. Iri a 
Hhort-ttirm project of tliis si>rt . iVw students were beinf^ asked to 
aQCommodate themst'lvt'S to a t each i tin st% le and to a procedure with which 
they were tnirainiliar. The researcher, in turn, was unaware of the dynamics 
operating amoni; tlu^ studetits and bi'tween thi'm and their regular teacher* 
and was not cogni^au! ot the specitic needs, in re rests ^ and abilitjes of 
the students. Alfhoutih ni the proei'ss o{ i nt eiNut i mi sonu^ of the lack of 
rap|H>rt was overcume, it did tunc t ion as a limiting factor. The opjiort unity 
to meet the studefits and to take part in several classes be forehand would 
have diminished this particulnr limitafion^ l^it this was not possible, 

(b) inHufficient time was another limiting factor. The examples generate*d 
by the students in their small grou]-* activities were of real* interest and 
concern to them. There was not tMiough time allotted to deal adequately 
with the complexity of the issues raised by them, 

(c) The examples contained within the discussion outline were not very 
stimulating. The students themselves identified examples which were much 
more sLgnificant for them and held, mure potontial for discussion. Those 
examph included such rules as respecting privacy within the family; 
parents requesting that their children tell them where they are going; 

not telling friends what other people say aboiit thorn; keeping in cotifidence 
what their friends tell them; receiving penalties for violations in sports; 
the school- leaving age of \h\ going to church on Sunday; school regulations 
about clotl\ing; reporting to homeroom nt nine a.m. 

( d ) Th e re w a s a s t r on g t e n do n c y amo n g the s t ude n t s to t re a t the e xpe r i e n ce 
as a debate and as a chailenge to win an argument. Hence, it was difficult 
to encourage serious considerat ion of different opinions and to break down 
the stereotyped ideas tield by maiiy . lliere was a notable division in one 




cii\HS bi*twt>t^n thv bovH ana tlu* }^tviu. In thv ill^uusniun of t^^iampU^ ^4 ni 
rhe UlHCUHHiun uuilinr, ilwrv wan ,i ntrofi^ rr^trypra . mu ^ ^^^^ * ^ ^'^•^^^^ 
wiiH ftujulfeU of ari offii'ni) chnrL:)) minr^t^M , 

i»rOMpH iinil in ais.:UH%in^i i*\'\uvu a:. ,i fLi^^n. Thi^^ c^innra constarrahir 
dlffjculty Uuring tlu^ ^tr^^up present af i cuin , Matiy lUuaorttn ucvv^ ea^»er !o 
contribute to the ai ^^cuhs lon^; hut ii^ i^riu^ral thi^y laikca hKIU hi such 
ruiitinr mattoi- as folhmiru; ihrotinh on an iara» taktn^t turns, lint^MUn^: 
to othurH, etc. Interest in>Uy omni^^h , they ihcMmuOveH askoa for time mit 
to eHtahlltih ^ume rub^s of procinhiro. 

'1^ Paaitivr Fa^tofut 

(a) The interej;t \vvv\ for moHt o( the stuacntt^ s^a% hirth, :unce they were 
dualing with rule related issue!* which wrre real and significant for them. 
The deslgfi of the mafr rials, apart from the first phase, opened the way 
for them to iaeiitifv such issues. There prtit^ably was some appeal in 
IfeginninK w^^h Mm -vi.^Uvu conu idcrat lona cuiKcrnini: rule-* It w;p^ 
interestinvi to note, however, that the aiscussinn In Phase III of beneficial 
ruie^^ and of the import. itue of good rules was as stimulating and eont trovers ial 
as it had been with ruh-. they considered oppressive or useless, 
(h) In the opinion of the researcher, the discusHion approach to vnlues 
education holds great potential for activity on the part of the students 
individually, in small groups, and in the class as a whole. A carefully 
pianaed discussion outline of the kind used In this study has the double 
advantage of providing structure find direction to the teaching procedure 
and of allowing flexibility in the choice of issues and in the kinds of 
considerations brought to bear upon these issues. There was, in fact, no 
difficulty in stimulating discussion, Hatheri it became necessary to 
establish procedures for ensuring that everyone who wanted to had a chance to. 
speak * 

(c) Attitudinal outcofnes :\rv difficult to assess in a short-term study 
of this kind. However, there were some indications of the students* 
readiness to work together in identifying Issues, of serious attempts to 
justify their positions, of efforts to look at issues from many sides, 
and of searching for effective ways of dealing with rules which they did 
not like. 

(d) In several instances, the discussion moved beyond tlie theoretical level. 
As mentioned, the students saw the need tt)r and took measures to formulate 
rules which would improve the quality of the group's interaction. At another 
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I l"* ) The*4t* U I 'vr tISS i Otis tpi'fH'.l IIm' lor ,onu' rihliMjf nl^n iif^^K p H r i 

ll*vel wan hm, hi t\*%^^*^, ?hr^ W^M o pvi'^^fMif ^LtfuM^ wrMitht > 

;lhOllf rulrn An%\ to .iMj>*r%t 4 nii% ulr r i M nn . aiui i\%rp!M>ir^ nh i t h h.ttl fin! 
hren th Mighr tif hy fhiMr prrr^, Ihi^ ^ t% .1 posM-vr r\prrir!>.r tor thrm 
ami if rc-^ultotU .it hNi. ! ? rmpoi 1 1 i l v , i\\ fh^ir i%nniiu: snmo re?*pfnf 
anil preNti^je t innn tbiMi' ^ Pmsnia ! c . , uho, ui turn, ut-rr 4 ha H »^r)>^tMl !o 
con^^iiliM* scinu* mp ^rr.int a^pf ri'. of rhr isMim uhich fh**v hail nvrrlooKriL 
Wli i I c* fhi'^ rr'^ilt in w hi! --f^ Jii^^'^tU- !o ,i?u ^KfiMcular mot hinhU v , 

if in a convinvuu: nuhi it;un rha! f lir .fuJv iU VMhii'^. shtMilJ hv cariMcsl 

their own ^'^prruM^;t^ iMfrn'!' f !^ n; ?h»:^ vonf^^xf ^^f tirf ifjous or reMnnfr 
i?-isui's* A r*si|i-tjv appro.!, h 1 h Mv k i tu! diMK-. upoii va rv^ 1 lu: faimf'. . 
expo r 1 i^iua*^^ , aru! insi>;!i!^^ .iw^l tOMolr'^ vlit'frrori? .tutlrnfs fo makf' 
s t >*f] i t i tMn t t ont ! I liUt i oiv- . 

The homeruiHU lasuhoi o)^-. ivoj .ill Uo.^ sossjoir^ au*i ro.utt^J f.iViUUai'U 
tht* priiCtHlnrr , in ^HMioral. A nn!,i!>li^ advanta>M* fron \u this mvthoi\o\ofs 
wa^ its ^^apav i t V tt^ iMi^s;u-«' fho n^^^Mo^f ti*' 10^.! fho ^ f t^|tl**!\t a?ul f';* 
evoke their avtivi' pa rt t c i pat hhk It w;r. fvlt that these discuH'Uon^ ha<l 
eontrihnted to a hot tor urnie r^> t atuh n n amon>^ flio HttunMifn !h<-nsr1veH an-i 
between fliem aiul tho toathiM. Uw toaciior also cvHisiderod f h i ^; aptir* ^iicfi 
adapt able to oilier topics wiflun *hv rrlu*inn pro>^ram* 

Prom the restMreher's point ot viow, the expt rienro could he 
de^crihed a-^ ra^v^eU ami rudied. In a?i indirect wav, hnw-vor, the Mni tat ions 
indicated the poteiitiai withiri the appri^ach. Better that there hv not 
enough" t ime thari *ha? studeiu:^ oui teacher bccv^'ne !^nred. Hotter Miat 
procedures nerd fn }>o osfablpduM.) to contain fh'^ iriforaction ^hyu) thaf if 
be difficult or Hnpos.ihh^ tv^ r-iainUiatc vl 1 ^^cu^- s 1 an and i-xchaiuio. 

f)ne apparent [lon^t dutMiu: this short -ti^rm i^rotoct was the value ol 
the di^^cus^iun oiitline^^. f ron^ the outso?^ tlu^)' onaMed thi. '^tuilcnts to 
t^ensc the f^cnpe and dirtvtion of riu' aiuJ t]\vv provuied a fra-^owork 
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mill liti^Mii tliftf mm toft ^lt*t # cllffiailt imin^ ot ^mtrntt 
(2) to iciMiro tiw^ 

{31 it:^ cf>aiw tli*^ n bit. mftkp timm l)«ittpr 

ym think of oti^ir nltenyitiw^? 

(U In gcifip miiyntAn^ nixuimm nm <|l**n il^is niln iHii tin^ 

ownot ^-^wt hato in ndtw^n.. In ilii^ a qmd rsklm'f Itiy dc 
riot? 

truth.'' ta tltia a qood nili> to teadh #iiltoin7 or 

C3) On T.V* ooiwbic^aIji* %ii teldi *B« OTrtoJii with 

^ mUf Ui it MAUy ajiyifif? %tmt Lb it mt m/infi 

(4) to »«B (dhyri^Mi there la a rul« tihat wgpw «m&t 

tiJto any official in ttw Utos^* ttui* no^yi that 

are not ailowd to do tudh ^in^ « t^^feii^ 
diattitowtlfif ooBipyf^an. What do ttOiik ot tfilA tute? 
It^7 



fffe^f; f{%t think a ff^^ui mlp. 

C^) Qiv^ r^^ji^ ^1 rhink if. in t¥H n ntli^. 

iV} Vii^afp oiit it mufit ivw^ P^k^ \n f-lw^ timt pX^m 

ihi 1*11/1^ AT^? ,Uk^*ly oiw^msmKi™ of not folldi^inf It? 
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(D) Frinaipl© £©r Diseussidni Ruleg are impogt^t for both Individuals 
and gwQUpi in goelat^ . 



1* ThijyE of reasons why miles are important. 



2. ThiiA of rulas ^at you oonsider ^naf laial * ^ase may be rulass 

a) in your family - ^ ^ * - 

b) at 'XQur ichool 

o) among your friands , *^ 

d) in iperti * . 

#) that you have ma^a for yourself 

f ) that €ome from your religious belief 

g) thrt aome from civil sooiety 

3* iWien tteraHj doubt whether or not a rule should be followed, 

what are iomSs^eationf whldi you ihould oonsider before deoiding? 
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APPENDIX S ' , 

Case Study, Grade 13. integrated Literature and Values Course 



VALUES MD LITE^RY CRITICISM 

Report by Deanne Bogdan \ 

' s ■ ■ • 

J. Intraduation and Bationale . \ 
Since the demise of grade 13 dapartmental examinations, high schools Have 
enjoyed considerable freedom in shaping their course offerings in English, 
especially at the senior level; but there is usually at least* one option 
which carries on the spirit of the now defunct standardised curriculiun 
by teaching what we generally refer to as "the classics'* ^ literature 
which has merited study as works of art* At St. Michael*s Choir School, 
English 551 is such a cotfrse. Although the title might vary from year 
to year, from 'Tragedy: A Study ^of the Human Condition'- to ."Images of 
Man in Literature,'* course content is invariably gleaned from the main- 
stream of Western literary tradition. 

One of the underlying assumptions of a course comprised of literary 
masterpieces is that art has a certain moral .value or civilizing influence, ^ 
This assumption, while it is challenged by educators like Postman and 
Weingartner, who characterize it as an amusing superstition,^ is persuasively 
supported by other thinkers ^ such as Northrop Frye, whose writings about 
the social importance of literature are as well known as his literary 
criticism. According to Frye, students will through the study of literature 
develop a critical sense, which is an indispensable tool for attaining 

responsibility and true freedom in a society that is continuously bombarded 

2 

by psychically enslaving influences. 

TTiroughout history, both the philosopher. and the artist have asked 
the same questions about the essence of life and about the nature ^f 
men, good and evil, love, reality* and so on. The alliance between ethics 
and art has always been a..nutural one, Bertrand Russell reminds us that 
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the history of philosophy reveals an intimate blending of moral aspiration 

3 » 
and admiration of timelessness, ,in which art participates. However, it 

is important that a distinction between ethics and art be maintained, for 

while .moral philosophy (oj ethics] offers a set of principles to live by, 

literature produces documents of that life, of man's struggle to be heard, 

his loneliness to be touched, his presence to be felt, his passion, death, 

and resurrection, whether literal or symbolic. The themes are the same but 

the means are different. Both disciplines are concerned with the universal 

idea, but literature alone particularizes it in what Sir Philip Sidney 

calls the ^'speaking picture of poesy," which teaches through delight. 

Sidney's dictum is based on the Aristotelian notion that the moral 
reality of literature consists not^ as Plato would have it, in its directly 
didactic import, that is, the effjectiveness of a narrowly prescriptive 
lesson or ''message" derived from i^ts content, but in the integrity of 
its representation of the reali^^ which it imitates. This representationi 
created and perfected by the imposition of artistic form on the content 
of life, exists primarily as an end in itself. 

The moral overtones arising out of literature's power to re-creata 
life, to make it more readily recognizable and intelligible to those who 
live it, are unmistakable. But they are overtones nonetheless. If we 
subscribe to the Aristotelian rather than ^e Platonic philosophy of 
literature, as I. do^ we do not denigrate or ignore the moral component in 
literature: indeed, we recognize its importance as an aspect of the shared 
assumptions between artist and audience which make literature possible. 
Literature thus encompasses values, and in ^so doing it exists, not for the 
sake of proselytizing for any one set of values, but in order -to fulfill 
its unique aesthetic purpose. 

The foregoing point of view is reflected in the aims and objectives 
of finglish 5S1, As well as strictly literary ends, such as stimulating 
precision and vitality in written and oral expression, and fostering an 
interest in style in order to load to an appreciation of literature as 
art, the following general values goals form part of the course's raison 
d'etre: (1) to awaken the sensitivity of the student tb problems of the 
day; (2) to relate literature Vo the personal lives of students; (3) to 
foster initiative and responsibility; (4) to help students appreciate and 
reflect on the passions, needs, desires, succesW^., and failures of human 
beings; (5) to help students formulnte points of view, raise questions , 
pursue argunionts, md, in general, acquire now ways uf thinking about life. 



As an English teacher I have always believed that literary education 



Sidneiah sense, good literary education ia values education, that is, it 
.instniQts by way of its power to ''move," Confronted with an unusually 
articulate * and aesthetically aware group of eight grade 13 students, I 
decided to challenge them with this very thesis as put forth by Northrop 
Frye in The Eduaat&d Imaginatim, In mid-October we had completed five 
of th© six chapters in Frye's book when Clive Beck suggested an experlnnnt 
in combining my course with values education* It was with a great dcai ui 
interest but not a little apprehension that I agreed to the undertaking. 
I was, of course, convinced that literature could make a major contribution 
to moral education, but to presume that' the convers^was true was to 
my mind too much* Furthermore, in true Aristotelian fashion, I was fiercely 
protective of my discipline. An explicit, deliberate attempt to achieve 
values education through literature smacked of a PlatonicSview of the 
purpose of art. As well, my students, by training, backgrounds^ and 
predisposition, tended to be ^absolutists jwhile the Beck approach to values 
education had a somewhat utilitarian flavour. TTie whole exercise could and 
up as a futile attempt to mix oil with water. However, ^it promised to be 
an exciting and provocative chalUff^ge. 

II, First Term 

A* The E^aated Imagination 

The format and' ambience of the class were optimal for the kind of under- 
taking Clive had in mind. The class met Tuesday and Thursday mornings for 



75 minutes, an almost perfect length of time for a seminar of eight 
enthusiastic young men to come to grips with^ an issue. We moved the desks 
into a circle or semi-circle for the seminar presentations and theoretical 
discussions, the two methods we cmploy#d almost exclusively. Gradually 
Clive and the boys came to know each other better. They responded to his 
easy-going manner and the genuine interest he showed in them. 

The pedagogical principle upon which we proceeded'^s tipulated that 
the values aspect of the class was to be largely informal inasmuch as it 
was integrated with the established curriculum. Discussions of values 
topics would arise naturally out of the literary context of the prescribed 
works, This was, in fact, not unlike the practice adopted in most English 
classrooms. However, the method we chose to implement the principle was 
paradoxical in that values classes as such wore to be kept separate from 
literature classes as such* This was intended to maintain the Aristotelian 



is not only integrally related to values education 
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orientation of the literature/values relationship and to guard against 
the study of literature as an art form becoming subser.vient to values 
education. The plan provided for one values, seminar at the end^'^eacb 
unit of literature on topics directly related to those implied in pe 
work at hand with the possibility of a values unit of four classesjto be 
decided upon at a later date if time 'permitted . In their way, the content 
even ^of the values classes was integrated with the existing course' 
structure. We were thus enabled to respect literature's resemblance to, 
but distinction from, the world of experience. 

Having been plunged into The Eduaated Imagimtion at the beginning 
of September, the students were already used to tangling with the 
philosophical issues which sprang from Frye*s sometimes difficult and 
often controversial utterances about the philosophy of literature. At 
times equivocal, but always eageri they had alrea^ dealt with topics . 
such as the nature of the world of experience as o^osed to that of the 
literary construct, the quest myth as the basis for^iiterature,^; and 
tolerance as a direct social consequence of the power of the imagination 
to produce detachment. The final chapter, -'The Vocation of Eloquence," 
inasmuch as it focussed on the relationship between language and morality, ^ 
seemed to vbe a propitious link between strictly literary and more personal 
values issues. 

Our first values class followed the completion of The EduaatQd 
Imagination. We broke up into^two groups, Clive leading the one aird I the 
other. After several weeks of contending, on a fairly objective plane, 
with what were highly theoretical problems, the students were now 
encouraged to relax into making subjective value judgments in relating 
the material to their own lives. On the topic ^ rhetoric, we proceeded 
from considering the moral, immoral, aesthetic, aWl unaesthetic uses of 
rhetoric in advertising to how the boys felt about; using obscenitios in 
their own language; from the various functions of the social myths of 
progress, togetherness, power, and status to their'own attitudes about 
what it means to ''adjust" to society. The tenor of this class was more 
intensely personal than any of the other values classes. Or 5 particularly 
revealing acdount came from Henry, our most brilliant musician and all- 
round achiever. Ho confessed with surprising frankness and genuine ^ 
humility that his chief difficulty in chtto^lng a career was that he was Y 
'^good at everything*'' In a- sQcicty which ostensibly rewards success in 
the sciencQH more tlian in the arts, ho was toinpted to continue his studies 
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in medicine or engineering rather than follow his passion for music. His 
line of reasoning -gtes thisi the chances of "making it" in music are much 
slimmer than in more conventional areas. Why not "go with the percentages 
when you can compete with the best in both fields, especially when your 
parents, who have sacrificed so much for your education, have such high 
hopes for you? Also, what if you want to marry and have a family? Don't 
you have as much of an obligation to provide well for those you love as 
to fulfill yourself? He saw the problem in terms of the extent to which 
social environment should dictate the standards for choosing a lifestyle, 
a question which plagues adults as well. 

The poignancy of Henry's response touched me deeply and I began to 
realize that I was becoming aware of these boys in a totally new way. 
Although I had always prided myse?f on the kind of rapport I enjoyed 
with my students, I had tended to react to them as a group of highly 
talented and versatile young men, gifted with social poise and that rare 
ability to perform under pressure in a variety of activities, of which 
the academic sphere was only one. But now I could see that I had stereo- 
typed Henry as the Choir School boy pm^ e^aellenae without seeing him as 
a person experiencing the initial stages of oncoming adulthood as any 
other young man would, with all of its difficulties and uncertainties. 
The first values class had perhaps been more profitable for the teacher 
than for the students. I wondered to what degree the personal note of 
that class had been n direct result of its being a values class. Any 
conscientious English teacher would have been sensitive to the emotional 
ramifications of an issue like "the individual ^ s relationship to society. 
But in a literature class » especially at the senior level, the imperative 
to keep the discussicn objective would probably have militated against 
the kind of student-teacher involvement that we experienced. Somehow 
the knowloJgo on both our parts that the subjective componGnt was a 
"legitimate" aspect of the class allowed Henry to explore his feelings 
more than he would otherwise have done. 

B. Death of a Sal&sman 

A local production of Death of a Salcwman precipitated our studying 
Miller's play in first term rather than second term as was originally 
scheduled. We attended the performance as a group, and the intensity of 
the dramatic experience of the powerfully executed work so affected us 
all that we decided to postpone our study of MaQbfsth. (Concurrent with 
the classroom study of the I^ryc text were several short stories 



centred around tt^ theme "Man the Outsider,'' whibh the boys had been 
Working on extensively as a prelude to Maab&th,) Willy Loman as anti«hero 
would doubtless preserve the thematic organization as well as Shakespeare's 
most ignoble of fallen nobles. 

In studying Death of a Salesman students presented seminars on 
purely literaiy topics, such us nu; i f s and symbolism, naturalism, and 
expressionism in the play, and the tragic status of Willy in the light 
of Miller*s well known essay '^Tragedy and the Common Man." The boys were 
displaying a thorough appreciation for the richness of the work and we 
could see they were resisting the temptation to view the characters " 
one-dimensional ly. Furthermore, they exhibited quite remarkable fidelity 
to the task of interpreting the text. Whereas previous classes would 
invariably lapse into discussion of their likes and dislikes about the 
characters as people and about whether or not the play was outdated, 
these students succeeded in concentrating on the play itself* This was 
surprising for two reasons; first, their strong personal identification 
with the characters was obvious from their emotional reaction to the 
production - they had been unmistakably involved on a personal level. 
Second, the play addresses itself directly to present day values issues 
inasmuch as it is an indictment of North American society. Perhaps the 
students were beginning to glimpse the meaning of Frye's notion about 
the relationship that art bears to life; that is, that although human 
experience, as the material cause, so to speak, of literature, closely 
resembles literature, especially in the realistic or naturalistic mode, 
the fact is that 1 i teraturo- 1 ike** is not *'life»like/*^ Yet the urge 
to relate the one to the other in criticism is almost irresistible, and 
so it should be, as long as wo arc aware that art is descriptive, not 
prescriptive * 

Clns^ discu^sinn nf the piny ns n whole served as a fitting preamble 
to what was to be the first values class led by Cllve himself* The import 
of the play as a critique of thu Ainerican-dream-gone-sour bridged the 
gap between literature and life. Two major questions were to be examined: 
first, the inadequacy of Willy's philosophy of life as compared with 
Linda's, Ben's, and Charlie's; second, the problem of personal responsibility 
versus social conditioning in dealing with questionable values in an 
imperfect society. The latter, a variation of the adjustment- to-soc iety 
problem already encountered in I'rye, was to become a continuing theme 
as the year progressed. HtiidtMit preparation fur the values class included 




rfading ti^ short chapters on morality * compromise, and moral psychology 
in Clive's text Ethiaai An Xntppduation^ as well as a newspaper article 
by Arthur A. Cohen on William James's condemnation of the North American 
worship of the "bitch-goddess success." More specific topics included 
the definition and value of pursuing success, society's attitudes to 
"losersj" and the morality of suicide, all with special reference to the 
play, 

Clive began with a brief outline of his ultimate life goals approach 
to choosing values. It was concluded that part of Willy's problem was 
that he suffered from a confused set of values because of his lack of 
self-knowledgei consv^quently he had allowed himself to pursue a narrow, 
stereotyped version of success which was materially .oriented and derived 
from social approval. Although the tenor of this values class was much 
less subjective than the one in which Henry unveiled his decision-making 
crisis, it was potentially more explosive. It became incr#asingly apparent 
that the ideological differences between Clive 's reflective but pragmatic 
philosophy, inasmuch as it recogniied psychological motivation and 
existentialist considerations in morality, was bound to clash sooner or 
later with the students' "idealistic" application of traditional moral 
principles. Notwithstanding their avowed sympathy for Willy's plight, 
the boys were judgmental both about him and about Clive's "condoning" 
his suicide as an act of prudence and of freedom* Students' rebuttals 
included an affirmation of the doctrine of natural law by Ken, our 
resident theologian, a rftminder from Henry that the will must be subject 
to reason^ and a frontal attack by Michael on the destructive influence ^ 
on moral ideals of looking at what people da do rather than what they 
should do* My worst foars about mixing oil with water were being confirmed 
directly in front of me, Clive was impressed with the students' back- 
ground knowledge and undaunted by their vehemence and tenacity. We forged 
ahead detormined to explore the apparent schism by moving on to a work 
which polarises values positions even further. ^ 

A Man Fop All SeaacmB 
Before continuing with my account, I think it appropriate here to add a 
note about my own views concerning motivation in literary education. 
Contrary to the opinion of educationists who advocate introducing students 
to a 'new work of literature by a kind of psychological seductioni an 
attempt to "sell" the piece by persunding students that it is "relevant" 
to their interests, I have always belicvod that such an approach is not 
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only unnicassary but insulting both to the work and to the student, 
especially at the senior level. Except in the case of highly unmotivated 
students^ a gre^t work of literature needs no special pleading. In an 
average classroom the skilful handling of theme, plot, character, imagery, 
and so On should be such that extra-literary stimuli are out of place. 
This is, of course, not to say that the extra-literary implications of 
literature are unimportant* That the opposite is in fact true is one of 
the presuppositions of this paper. But to begin with aimless meanderings 
about individual value preferences is an impediment to the study both of 
literary and values questions^ it prejudicus the student in favour of 
viewing literature as just another example of a subjective value state- 
ment, and, as Clive himself has reiterated, it is an inefficient means 
of conducting a solidly objective inquiry into the values issues them- 
selves/ In both areas this objectivity should be grounded in an analytic 
approach to any given piece of writing in order to develop students' 
capacity for reflection. Otherwise the fostering of values, as well as 
the appreciation of literature, can degenerate into a system of stock 
responses. If correlation with human experience follows rather than 
precedes critical investigation, students will be provided with a frame 
of reference extending beyond relative, shifting mental attitudes; they 
can look to a model or models by which they can measure emotional reaction 
and discriminate among modes of judgment, F'erhaps the most cogent bond 
between literature and ethics lies at the educational level, that is, 
in developing a critical sense, without whichj according to Frye, 
contemporary man robbed of any means of acquiring social vision falls 

prey to the cliches of mass advertising, the bromides of power politics, 
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and the blind dictates of mob rule. 

Frye's injunction servos as an apt introduction to our next unit 

of literature study, 4 Man Fot Ail Seaaonaj for as we learned in reading 

the author's ''Preface*' to the play, it is this very commitment to reason, 

along with an "adamantine sense*' of the self, which Robert Bolt maintains 

can lead modern man out of his self-created mire of enslavement and 

alienation. That Bolt reconstructed Saint Thomas More into a 20th-century 

existential hero is constant with the view that perhaps *'a clear sense 

n 

of the self can only crystalling around something transcendental," 
Close scrutiny of the play discloses that Bolt is exploring» among other 
things, the relationship betwuon the individual and ultimate values and 
that whatever synlhesis hi* akhitvus is rcpresunted dramatically in more 




than a coincidental resemblance between More and the CoiiDBon Man. They are 
both rational, logical, and legalistic- Neither is interested in seeking 
nartyrdoni both are survivors, whose "natural business lies in escaping*" 
They are flexible on most issues and will serve two masters if they can, 
yet each is possessed of an unshakable adherence to the self which 
celebrates self-knowledge as the highest natural human virtue. For the 
CoTODon Man that knowledge begins and ends with the survival instinct, 
with the "business" of "escaping"; for More it resides in the supernatural 
dimension in the act of faith. But they are identical in terms of certainty 
about their respective ultimate life goals. 

I was sure that, from the students* point of view, to see the 
heroism of a Christian saint reduced to the samu level as the opportunism 
of a machiavel was surely pushing practical moTality too far. Given their 
harsh judgment of Willy Loman, they were bound to dissent violently. 
After all, one could hardly think of a more potent rebuke to an absolute 
value system than this most existentialist interpretation of a avowedly 
existentialist point of view. However, while the class did not accept 
the interpretation uncritically, they did not overreact, George thought 
that it made sense, but was a little too neat. Henry remarked that the 
real More was probably quite different from either the historical More or 
More the saint. He concluded that Bolt's profile was directly related 
to the use he wished to make of him; that, although Bolt's intention was 
probably not to create a document of existentialist philosophy, in the 
end More's character as a tragic hero would have been defined according 
to some kind of existentialist bias. 

But what about the question of virtue and the self? How did it 
fit into the Christian conception of natural and supernatural values? In 
order to answer that question we first had to define conceptB like self- 
knowledge and alienationi self-knowledge not only as being aware of, but 
as being true to, one's principles; alienation, as the feeling of being 
separated from the selfi For the Common Man alienation is Insecurity and 
estrangement from society* For More it means, purely and simply, isolation 
from God by denying one's conscience. Respect for the self, then, becomes 
a kind of bridge between natural arjd supernatural values. That finding 
one's true self and apprehending the vision of God are quests which 
coincide is part of a theological tradition Including St, Augustine and 
Bernard of Clairvaux. 11\q boys seemed to accept this resolution, but there 
were other problems, such an tlie cjuustion of compromiscp sacrifice, and 
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Mrtyrdom* They could not ignore the fact that tnc uitiinate airrerence 
betwaen Hotm and the Common Man is that one dies and the other lives. At 
this point the line between literary and moral values was very fine irideed, 
as It must be when a writer's philDSOphy become!^ on intrinsic ptirt of what 
his play is doing* 

Taking up from where we had left ;>ff the following Thursday, Clive 
conducted the valur- clas^ hased directly on moral issues inherent in the 
play. We were ra^'.cr naiv? in hoping to deal with all of the topics 
covered by th. questions listed in Appendix B. Complex issues such as 
existc^nf * ' ? ' compromf'^*^ nf)j ^^ivrlfiiM^ cannot he discussed adequately in 
75 min* .^H with senior students cngcr for comprehensive inqu . ^oon 
learr^c to limit our topicH ruthlessly; but exposing the studei^ts to so 
much in the earlier stages allowed iis to see which iden^^ were likely to 
engage them most. Often, as was the case m this session, the discussion 
veered off in a direction we hadn't anticipated, thereby revealing new 
areas of interest. Ihc factor of freetlom of choice in living either at 
the natural or supernatural levels as a barometer of moral mfiturity had 
Struck these students particularly. We discussed thu idea that both in 
literature and in life it is precisely this capacity to ahooac to act 
which defines what counts aT^moral choice. The reason we admire a man 
like More in real life is that he has resolved an inner conflict by 
making a tough decision. 

The next question to consider was whether or not the play could be 
regarded as proviUing a set of rules lu live by. The consensus was, "No.'' 
Phil said that the play was clearly documenting two modes of morality* 
that Bolt was not teaching us how to conduct our lives but showing us how 
knowing yourself helps vouto live more effectivelyi whatever your goals 
may be, Michael, who displayed the most ability as a literary critic, 
concluded thi^ discussion by noting that the double ending reflected the 
two value systems espoused by More and the Common Man, and that the final 
choice was left to the individual members of the audience. Ho said that 
the first ending, with Cromwell and Chapuys shaking hands, illustrated 
morality on the natural level, while the alternative ending, with the 
Common Man underlining the fact of More*s death, figured forth the 
consequences of choosing supernatural values. This last comment, in ^ 
particular, illuminating as it did the subtle relationship between 
literature and life, made me wonder whether heing reflective about values 
perhaps had some transl'er vajur to lilerary crUicism, for it seomed that 



Frye was getting through to the boy.^ every hit as much was Clive, 

ITT* S&0OrJ Tern 
A. H&dda Gab Up 

Th^iatic organiiation resumed in Janu*iry undvv ihc rulac ''Ttw Tragic 
Heroine," a unit consisting of Henry Jmv^* :\tu.u .Mi ll^-Pj, Margaret 
Laurence's The Stone A^i^el, and Ihsen's n<J-la kirt*:p. iiere the qui^stian 
of freedom of choice was given a Mider context to include its impl icat lans 
for problems peculiar to women in sacietv. All three of the ^oTk% concerned 
are invested with a strong psychological uul sacialOj^ical dimension* the 
plight of it\^ wA-patriat Aa^rivau *U>rauJ in :';-tt^:r, the Calviti;itic 

repression of sexual expres^uon in /h*-^ .t?:^. 7, and 5ocicty*5 

constrict ions on a patrician beauty with brains ih Iu:'dda Aiiu* r* Thv 
possibilities fur valued diHcu^siuri ^vw vntuaUy limitless, liuwever, 
despite the wealth of rtuittrial upon which to ground out invest igatson, 
I was determined not to treat the literature as docuiients of social history 
or moral inquiry. My ArisiotcnaH Ui^tiiict to preserve the artistic 
integrity uf the wurk?» demanUtHl that iliey bv taught primariiy for their 
own sake, their moral and ph i Insopluca I import con«*idcred as valid but 
incidental by^prodiicts uf their iiteiar> status. Clive i^upported we 
wholeheartedly m thi^, but wv bu!h wondered how it could be accoBpli^hrd 
given^ the pronuunccd jitu^kai purporl o{ ihv uorl%, particulariy the lb?;en 
play, it is true that in sune litviature the imiral ind ph I loHUph ica I 
cogency of the content dut h tend to direct study away from purely liierary 
con^ulcrat luns, HuHc^^er, tht structural vle^viit, ihv principie oi Uoi^in, 
in thene worKs ih ispecialiy .trunK. Cimmon to all three pieceh it* the 
tragic mode, that torinai quality in literalure which is constitutive of 
both the despair and the Klory ot the huntan cundstion. through the Ureek 
concepts of huf rf.' and hM^u-'^i, thnnifih the indivuiuaPs confront ini* hi^ 
own aspirations and nuuabiUtyp thruu^h his discoverifsg the unexplarcd 
darkness within himself, and thereby learning that, rather than winnuut 
or losing, he both win^* and loHes* t ra>*edy rendrrn intelligible the 
universal truths about human nature. By niean^ of concrete situation iind 
individual characters, it shons man who he is* It was within ihiti frame- 
work, then, that moral issoeH Huch as h^man molivationi re^pon^ubi 1 4ty, 
sin, death, and reHeneratiun were brought to Jigtit in the classroom. 

the literary emphaHiH qu t raiiedy thus preceded (Uive's emphaHiN 
on the particular values isnues raisei! by the workn in ipiesiHin, issuer 




irtileh enco^paiitd frevic^usly cncoufitercd subjccis like t*Mproais^ find 
social confonsity, b^t uhich were cnpAiuiiw^ to cmiyn^ce lafscr socioIogU^il 
Ami aesthtiic cans l4crAt ions. ■ ' I^ttUsgcnt rrspon^r !e the i4m^ in 
question 2 is^c Append is C) tic ces^il*it«^4 r<^^<^?niPK ori several iiiff<?reni 

,1 pmp0$iliQn ikboul t;nc rclaliaiuhip hLiuvcn art anJ life, frmci-^^ 
%u$g€t%iv4 that Sh»iM interprrlcvl th'.m -r--- ^ondennin^ iJraii^l^ Uvr 

inli^rprrf^ni v^*rr«^*:t iy . Mi*ch;iuii coming .1 viilg^rifia, ^4cy*e4 

ShaK iurning Ih^cn intu ;i iuMiUUfl Ih4l l;^. onr ^rgur?^ far ^ 

n j^iiirt Icuiar v^lyes ■:H>>ili0^ii r^ilhrr ih^n I^^.^VM^^ lh*> ^fe»r.*l i^^^ac^^ i^piffu 
John hclicvcd Ib^pn ta he m^te pUy^n^t th^n frc4chcr. hm, yimllUfigly 

Ih^^n. ^hM l^rcof^uiK app.m^ra ih^%% liw valuer the mil 

i;tiv^*^ all lit^iri:i!i idi.*!^ Mttitm^h tra%r4y, in^^mmh it rr^ffim^ tiir 

af fhe ^|yr^?Hfr?. I hr hurl -.m fh^- ^-our^r, .Sitifi's4 .^-^.-^i, J"^?v;; ."■.^ji, 

H k.!^ the prrft^^'t vvtticlr for >.tsiJ> yi i I itaruifU^i^. ftlMi thi^n 
f0quir<*d f^"* count </r|M?s.r if ^iih .m? r^u^dl^' -cimfvll in^ h.tal«?ttrfil ui" 

mjb^r^h 10 ihv fiMitrJy -.ariKi'-^ .ill tf-H^cih^^^, A-^k^i 

j|^i!0^pli%h ^^pt^vifiV iihiv^l %\v^^ .Miii f^r^JtHf rffvi,;!'^ illi I 
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the nmim of rhetoric as im psychology of tinguagc ami the i^ortance of 
it* fuiiclion of linking writer to audience A close stylistic study of the 
&}>«nitii p4f^i^r4phi mcceMed in uncovering :in incmf^nitiy of fane, 
Mhlch, in turn, diiclo^cd the dmnicilQu^ thiir^iclcf ^^f Oi^ n/irrator. Wiilr 
M ^ppi^^i^d Lir .4 h>i,H-^e^:iei:.iUi:^, .iliu^nAiC -uiri^l, the mmvT in 
Mhich he sMinpyUlc'd hin^u^gc ^u^^cntca hu" ti^ m utoof, almost pathological 
observer, cin^cerncil alunil Ihe vi.:u^"3^ hr ^.4^. Jc^cribin^ than 

Ihctr t.ich af rc^rrcl.ibi n l>% tn- ^^iHtlctv richness c)f the dr^m/it 
%lfuatian SMifi h^d ctvMvd Vvl^rvn hs^ 4u4ictH'«% hi^^rlf, and the persan^i 

**err ch.iiicngrd by ihv yhniyi^nr^^ nv^::' unv o-f ;n,%uutii; ^^f Uu' t f acl . 
41% hti^yyr .Hid ^ itiu?^, and il^ urvU :^<*r4l Icrvunr. Ihr %=.Uuer* 
C0^p<inrnl 01 ■ >pr4in: i^-^^n both ?hr far^ .iiuf s:0ntrni tJu* 

^h;irr Ihr %4f?5r v^luc-v, ! ^4^'^i^ i^rc -Hippos 1 1 i ^-^ris alHua ?!i4n*-^ 

rc>pon^a^n I u V f:.^ !a % ft. 11=.^^ Ihi^ .jx:/:j:]efh!; |rj tu 4 vori^ ^4rr4t I wrt t^t 

.ibii: la l%e .^fiTUTicill l^^^ pAfliKikl-it uax thlfil^ini: C^.Hil4 help clarify 

fhr pruj?vj^^.i| j% :>mu^' laJi^^nJrJ il br rr.id. III.*! , ifunicjily, 
ftilii-vsii, i I ^>>^;.. * V > .- ^ L i ' .sU^j^^j- t » '...s^l' S4l-^.. 

unit uri rUuc> U^uut n^^-' svvUon '*l,ihlvvil 'Ww^r in idivt^'-^ 

piun^rd into .iSi inquirv inU^ ;i? i U f ..i ri .ifu -^^n ht^d^^fUn*^, I .il n r^?^- , 
rrtVmiv*- pf*tut. , 
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was mainly to explode some comnionly held ftereotyped notions of utilitari** 
anism and hedonism, Clive began by acknowledging that A ModeQt Piwpaml 
could be regarded as the/ultimate vindication or refutation of utilitarian 
principles (depending upon whether one assents to the literal or the 
lintanded meaning). Taken literally, the modest proposer is suggested that 
eannibalism is the most expedient, solution to the social and economic 
plight of the Irish* "You mean 'Let them eat babies','' quipped Michael. 
The class groaned at his '*sick" joke, but recognized its aptness in 
typifying a bald, superficial application of the utilitarian paradigm. 
Clive then ^proceeded to outlino the major tenet of classical utilitarianism: 
that questions o^ right and wrong, good and evil are considered in the 
light of consequences, in particular (for classical utilitarians) in the 
light of consequences for the happiness of human beirtgs. 

Student reactions typified the usual retorts to the utilitarian 
model: "The end then justifies the means, ho the modest proposer was in 
the right all along; if thatVs true, you can justify what Hitler did to 
the Jews"; and "Hedonism is supporting the aarpe dim theme," (Michael 
was the only student taking Latin and was pleased to explain the signifi- - 
cance of his retort as "enjoying the high and not caring about the fall 
afterwards***) This gave Clive a chance to talk about the danger of 
interprteting "isms" in a narrnw, nnn-dimensional manner. He distinguished 
betweenj the modest proposer's version uf utilitarianism and J^J.C, Smart's 
more sophisticated, comDrehun: i ve met nod of considering the consequences 
of the consequences* With rospuct tc; hedonism, he pointed out that 
pleasure or pain can be short or long range^ that it can encompass the^' 

intellectual, emotional, and ev^■^ spiritual, as well as the purely physical , 

/ 

It was a questibn of qualifying your definitions* This seemed to them to 
be reasonable enough, but Chris noted that the more you refined the 
differences between philosophic:, the more alike they looked, Clive agreed, 
but stressed their importance in supplying an objective vantage point m 
order to tackle complex issues constructively. Ken responded by. relating 
the matter to people. "Philosophy can give you new insight^ into under- 
standing how people think and feelj and that can help you to understand 
yourself, concluded. ^ 

The rtmainder of class time was spent distinguishing further between 
various utilitarian and hedonistic criteria of value. Clive maintained 
that, while the Bentham and Mill form of utilitari^anisni was unrealistic 
in it's attempt to achieve the greatest good of the, greatest number in the 



long run and on the whule, this classical po*iition was a necossary basLs 
upon which to improve the theory. His own viow is more realistic with 
respect to self- Lntercst and the need to favour \an inner group, and stresses 
a sophistlcfitod process of examining the conneciuences of values in the 
iigffpbf a range of ultimate Idfe goals of which happiness is only one. 
-^hriays response that William Jaine' s J'hitch-gQddess success" was probably 
not a utilitarian goal in the refined sense led us to shift to a consider- 
ation of happlnGss, Docs one pursue it directly, as Clivers theory 
IS 

advQcatedj or regard it as a by-product of other endeavours? At this 
point the boJL.l ended the period. Since Clive was unable to attend the 
next sessfon, I explored the topic with the boys the following Tuesday, 

The textual reference for the following discussion was Chapter 21, 
"llodonlstic Theoriesj'' uf Ethicw: An Introduation^ which outlines defini- 
tions of happiness from Aristotle and Aquinas to Hobbes and Mill. We 
discussed the distinction between happiness and morality stressed in Clive's 
critique df the Aristotelian position. To deny that there was such a 
distinction, I suggested, was to reject the dietum, "Nice guys finish 
last*'; aiid there seemed to be some evi dunce* at least in the spheres of 
politics and business, that this could hold true. Menry thought it to 
he a cliche, that it was true only if ploasuru is defined in the sense 
of immediate gratification. Again, he added, it all^depends upon the^ 
context of your terms* What does "finish last*' really mean? In terms of 
*'in the long run and on the whole'* one might well envisage a man on 
his deathbed feeling the pleasure of a moral life, I replied that what 
Henry was describing was the Aristotelian paradigm of happiness as a 
consequence of virtue, not fhc utilitarian one of morality as a means to 
happiness, unless, of course, the **good guy" intends to sacrifice ev-ery- 
thing for the plmaure of leading a good life. It was a question of 
priorities, We saw that there wore two direGtions of thought operative 
here: the Aristotelian view of "people for morality" holds morality as the 
primary goal of man, and happiness as a natural consequence of fulfilling 
that goal; however, the utilitarian ideal of **morality for people" views 
morality as a means of pursuing and achieving happiness, *'You mean it's 
the difference between -Viiy now, fly later, and fly now, pay later,' 
grinjied Michael* The next two classes saw Clive's return and further 
investigation of the meaning of happiness. I reverted to my role as 
observer and have reproduced the dialogue of those particular classes in 
Appendix U.. 

/ 
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The final values class on A Moaent FvoponaL \,iitXQV tnc lour i la^bus 

on values as $uah) concentratud on identifying both the literal and the 

( .- ---- 

real proposal with a specific value position. This entailed the boys' 
coming to grips with the respective assumptions of various '4sms.*^ It was 
coivcluded that the literal , proposal espbusud values of economic efficiency, 
race, and class over aijcl above the rights of the individual to physical 
well-being and human dignity. Not only wore Swift and his audience united 
by certain assumptions about human values, as Chris had noted earlier, 
but, according to Michael, the author scorned to be poking fun at one of 
their shared assumptions, namely, that moral iry» lov6 of one's fellow 
man, and patriotism are qualities which could be legislated. Swift was 
challenging the notion that laws were sufficient to solve social problems. 
People's attitudes had to change and that could happen only if they got 
involved, l^e apparent air-t ightness of the literal proposal was crucial 
to the ironic intent bccausu, even taken at face value, it was clearly 
a band-aid approach to a social prublem of epidemic proportions. Here 
were two insights into Swift's ussay which extended beyonc^any purely 
literary criticism I had read on the subject, and yet they showed 
sensitivity to both the jihi losophi cal and literary dimensions of the 
work, the one reinfurciii)? I he othci^ 

C* King hem' 

By the end of the values unit on .1 Madaat Propoml we seemed to be about 
as far away from King Lear as was possible. However, the students', 
familiarity with values tfieorics made their acceptance of the philosophical 
framework I adopted for teaching the play quite natural. The critical 
basis for this approach was John [)anby*s Shakaspaare^^^ Paatrin^i^ of Mture^ 
in which are outlined two world views characteristic of the Elizabethan 
mind: the medieval vision of Nature as an ideal pattern, which •includes 
man as the highest creation, and the Renaissance view of scientific 
humanism, which sees man separated from nature and superior to it. The 
characters are divided into these two camps: Lear, Kent, Edgar, Albany, 
and Cordelia in the one] iidmund. Goncril, Regan, Cornwall in the other, 
with the Fool straddling the two. 

The danger of using a theory like Danby's to teach a tragedy of the 
magnitude of King Lear is that of ultimately reducing a great work to a 
propositional statement, the very temptation I had been trying to resist 
all year. Cogent as it w^is , the philosophical background could not be 
allowed to become the basis lor merely "decoding'' the meaning of the play, 
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for extracting tho thought from the action, for wronching content from 
form, Howovor, the play was its own best defense. For King Lr^ar in not 
only an allegory of the EliEabcthan temper, but of man's eternal search 
for self-knowledge. The tragic structure of the play fuses with its 
ideational content in a perfect integration of the universal and the 
particular. The work defios simplist.ic interpretation or automatic 
emotional response. Because of the comploxity of tho plot and characters, 
analysis is never easy but neither is it tedious, for Shakespeare unremit- 
tingly plumbs the deepest recesses of human emotion. 

The decision to substitute King Laar for Maahath was a gamble. I 
had attempted to teach Leap once before with quite disastrous results. 
Not only is it difficult, but it demands a maturity and life experience 
outside the ken of most teen-agers* Despite the ability and positive 
approach to learning of the present class , I was uncertain about their 
capac y to meet this challenge, especially at tho end of the school term 
when^ with the onset of- spring fever, the pace begins to slacken generally. 
However, they responded well to five wcckH of intensive conf rontaLlun with 
a work whose literary and jihi lusophi ca I richness are equally compelling. 
It proved to be a fitting conclusion to a year of moral and aesthetic 
education through literature. 

Although it is, of course, impossibl^e to know for certain, I was 
by now convinced that the students* foray into ^values education had 
contributed to a honing of their critical sense which it would not have 
otherwise received. The high level of literary appreciation continued 
with the study of the nature of good and evil* of authority and responsi- 
bility, of the validity of traditionnl versus personal values, of 
the complexity of motivation and of enlightenment through suffering - all 
issues inherent in the play and replete with the values component. But 
there was more. The students* training in reflecting on both the principles 
and methods of ethics gave them, I feel, a context for the stretching of 
the imagination which they had undergone; it supplied them with a vantage 
point from which to contemplate ''the height of (the) imaginative heaven 
and the depth of (tho) imaginative heir'^"^ they had visited. This 
stretching worked In both directions, from the literary to the philosophical 
and the philosophical to the literary. In ternis of the latter the students* 
response to the drama was deepened inasmuch as they had become keenly aware 

s 

of how values change with social customs and of how crucial was the bond 
of moral assumptions which the dramatist shared with his audience. They 
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were thus better oquippeil to apprd^hend the sacrosanct nature cn tne nensc 
of outrage with which the^^w_Quld hV:^p apprehended Kdniund's casting off 
the order of Nature* A truly onrichilig experience of the play demandH, 
for example, suspending boliof in the myth of common-sense, which typifies 
the Edmund faction^ yet which in accepted so uncritically by the 20th century. 
The boys, in realizi^ this, were thus better able to appreciate the multi- 
faceted nature of the characters both in an allegorical sense, as embodi- 
ments of ideas, and as single human beings fraught with needs, desires, 
and conflicts. 

D, ConaluBion 

The progression from literary criticism to the values component helped to 
relate the play to the students' own lives in n highly reflective way. 
They understood, for Qxample, .thai the two world-views which framed 
King Lear were not guides to better or worse living, but two antithetical 
philosophies vying for pre-ominence in the cyclical progression of history. 
They could relate the split in the Hlisabcthan psyche to our own dis- 
association of sensibility in the 2()th century in terms of varying pre- 
suppositions about the nature of man and Che universe. They became aware 
that the moral and philosophical wheels have, in a very real nensu, come 
full circle, and that we are striving for thiru altornative, a synthosis 
of two polarized ways pf seeing, in much the same way as Shakespeare was 
in King Lear. In short, they enlarged their perspective of life* To be 
involved in this kind of edurational process is not to teach social 
history, ethics, or philosophy, hut simply to accept the mrral mandatf^ 

of ^he Engli^^h teacher, which, accnrding to Frye, is to tacilitate "the 

mIS 

transfer of imagin.^tive energ/ from the literatuie to tne student. ■ 
As a person who is conmlttfwi to literary education, I have long^' 
been concerned about the relationshij) between literature and values. 
On the one hanu, there are tho-^e uho would strip th literary masterpiece 
) of its moral component, who would ulmost ignore the value import of the 
referential meaning of words. On the other hand, theie are those who 
would make the artistic stature of iitcraiuro subservient tj whatever 
psychological and educational benefits can he Plained from studying 
liteTatp,re primarily for its values ingredient, for its use in teaching 
''verbal perceptions an. understanding in life, and not merely iii art.'- 
What is required ia English studies today i . . median between these extreme 
poFiticns. Tlie fact is thrt all Hnglish t.^aclier. teach values, explicitly 
or implicitly, wUt^ngly or unwittingly, and mobt of them do it badly. 
The inept ":eaching ^f values through liler:iTur^ is not better than no 
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values teaching at all, as somo toachiM^s think; it in damnginH to both 
nthics and literature. It hears ropeatinj* that the caalitiun between them 
is natural hut not easy, ft is my belief that the «^ystertiatie, objeetive 
investigation Into the moral Usues uiulerlyin^ liierature studied at the 
senior high school level, be it termed values education or ph i loso]ih i ca 1 
criticism, Is indi spenHable to the proper htudy of literature j^ov nt^^ 
to understanding what Aristotle would have called the **thouj*ht" of 
literaturtN which, along with plcU and character, CMiiiprise the three object 
of imitation* 

In erder for the moving power of art to become a reality instead of 
an "amusing superstition,*' students must be properly UispoBed to adopting 
a critical temper, and this entails their becoming attuned to the potent 
cogni t ive element in great works of literature. Whether or not we subscribe 
to Sidney's dictum that the juvj'Oar of art is to instruct with delight, 

we cannot escape the didactic influence of the ^'speaking picture of 

18. 

poesy.'* Ihe iuturt' of ci v i i i *::it ion as we know it may very well dupund 
ujmn thi tMpacity of our studrnts in n^spond fittingly to its voicts 
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Arthur A. Cohon nupporiH WlUiam Jiimoh' t oud 
ilH wornhip o( "t ht? b 1 1 t^h-j^tuhlrMn jiuc' t^nn , " 
n« a goal in llfo? DlfuMiHM tlir trt*atmrnt ot 



Mnnaf loii !it North Aniurlcati ruvM«*tv fcu' 
]n a roallv wrong to have "niuu-ffri" 
I hi' put ntlit HuriM*H?i hi !ii',^itji j\^_a 



Betting ABide for t hi* mom^-iu ihv -pu'st ion n( t hr trtltnlcal inoaninB of "tTngody'* 

in liri^rary cr\ticim\, in wl\ar nrnru^ nnd \ what extont (if nt: all) was Willy Lnman' 

life tragic? 



wniv Cli-irH*' atid his wiiv ]liv. Svl Charll*^ appeared to "?niccefH!" In 

;t r-rt;i u -uMi^Hs and war; i'Kt raordinarli V kind to VH 1 1 y . BnEh Charliu and Hurnnrd 
•:iv,w! . ryiturifv that in .worydav I I f wr might ro^ard aB fuimi rah I u . Yet one 
i^- HiWor'n vif^w Vnilv wa/^ a trjoro admirnhU^ lu^rf^on. How are wo to 



To what OKtent wa^ Bocioty responsible for wlUy'a lUuHionR and unroallHtic goalB? 
To what oxttint wan HOiAi^iy riMqionsihlo for hiii '^downfair'? Should soclotv he kinder 
to the WUly I.nnian^ thfM w.irld'^ 



What wt^re the psyr hn loH 1 v a I forct'- and rntivatlons at work in Willy'H Hnicid^^? 
PU^cufo^ t^r' moral irv of Wlllv's soicldf^. 




vAijLm imm 

(wit h epactal rotoen^ to A Man far All SdaacyiB) 

!• Wmt is wistmtiaiirin? ^^ro mjm BmqeBtianBt (a) tt is tha view 

that OM ^lauld fit orto'r. life to a i^apiWQption of hoi^ huwanft slmild 
live \Mt rathwr have Qno*ri lirinciplDS c^ow to fit ovi's life* Lif©# 
miateiM aawss hBtom prii>ciples, (b) It ia tho view that a fui^arnwtal 
valui in life - pMhapa the fiv^tonDntal mlm in to txm to ana's 
growflng fleW airf princi^Es^ what0var they rnay at a givim tliriD, la 
thm© wlue in the i^lstaitlalist pc^rBixictiva? 

2. Tn the play^ itotkis Mciro it^ tcimmm\t£$A as an existmtialist In tim \ 
above respect « Is tJio CnrTmon Man also an ^ietOTtialist In these mspBCtsl ] 

f 

3. Thi COTmon Mm m roj^resanud an a skilled pracfwtiat. But is not 
htore alao a skillod prarpmtint? Tn not a ntronfr oammmxt of pra^tifttlflm 
ard "oonpramlea** mBontiial in ciny mDrally maturc peroan? 



4« In pursuinti iiltimcite valiK?B aiia Tmiyt irake ODtrpramisM* But one nust 
not ampranlse the ultinatt^ vBl\ms thanr.olws. Nor tfiduld am set aside 
w»'8 TOral principlos for m ciood roaOTni slOT^ly tluougrh the influmae ©f 
mmm lirrtlBvmnt prestiuro, iirpulBe m: dBsixm* This is c^portuffian or 
^p&Sdaxy. One must have good reasons for cno-fi cerfprmdses . Vlii the 
Ccramen Man an opfwtunist or rather a ^Mtlw oarpKmism? 



5* h iwrally mature perscfi is imu^ly able to develcp areativ© solutiois 
to ^t^lem such that he acta morally vdthoit iraking real aaortfiaes. Bhe 
HDtim of •*aa«ifiOT" is very problm^tia. In wtat SOTse (if any) did Ptea'a 
death InwlvB the Baarifioe or "givij>g up** of anythij^? 



6* A person (sxch aa Mmg) vto is reflGCtive and aeatlTO in his regality 
will be ndaunaerstood b/ manj pec^de, and res^bed by otim:B^ Wiat i# floral 
to CM p^scn 13 not noral to aiiotrier. 



7, lu ftoe, as irapre^ntid in t^m plaVf n^^re nweal^ niore lioble^ nure 
adriVL«blt* thari the Ccimo'i 



APPENDIX C 



(Some i«»iuiH with a mora I or viiluir>H rompanent) 

What Idaftls was HeddA pursuing? Wlint campromlHeH (If my) fihould nUt hnve miid07 

Note! (In order to coma to %tipn with tht* '-ahauld" fiucNtlEin hera, ii rnthar 
complex analyals of cho relevant tiuumn 1h needed) 



In The QulnteBa once of Ibscnlam^ Shnw statcB that If Europe had haaded the 
goipti of Ibsen many of the tragedies of World War I and its aftermath could 
have baen avoided. Do you think Ibson was preaching a goipel? Do you accept 
Shaw'B aBf?umprton that It legl t ttiiar^^ for n plnyvrlBht tn do ^o? 



Ibaen saw within Tesman the suffocation of dull conformity and within Loevborg 
the dlasipatlon of unbridled self-Indulgence. To what extent can a person be a 
truly free spirit within a aoeiety? la not some degree of social conformity at 
laast necasaary, if not desirable? ^ It might be argued, for exampla* that Loavborj 
most worthwhile activity occurs after he has made an attempt to leave his social 
rebellion behind him, (But was it really his most worthwhile activity?) 

\ 



To what extent were Hedda's problems similar to problems many women experience In 
ptasant-'day society? Could a change In BOciciaL arrangements and eKpectatlons hei 
toward a solution of such problems? 



ICi) 



(With »p«eiiil ri^for^nrP to jonnthftn Swlft'fi iiJBBMMXllS^SBB}) 



i. with referanca ta valxmn and queHtlonti of right ^nd wrong, 
iinalyM the following cnnreptH'* 

UtHltarlAntHm 
Subjectlvlfim 
Relatlvlam 
Ohjectlvlstn 

(For brl^f bae^tground residing see Cllve Beck*s Ethics » Chapters 21, 22, ^ 23 
and Henry Sldpvlck*a pjlilmxa^lt 1^^^ 2AO-250) 



To wttnt oxtent In Swift*H **modeBt propOft^ir', taken llterAlly, a 

utlllLarlan propoanl? Ifl lt» tnken Tttcrallyi n n\A^^^etivint ^ 

ralativlBt or obi^ctlvlBt proposftl? WTint in your value aBseBsment 
of the literal proposal? 



What moral proposal 1h Swift actually mnkl^g to rhr people of 
Britain? Does It appear to be derived fror. anv r^rtlcular voluc 
theory? Wiat do you think of the actual pn ih^hhH 



4, What values* principles and methods might one us^ to evaluntc* a 
moral proposal such as Swift's? 



^ It 

ERIC 



111 i I i 
Hrnrv 



CHve: 



Joha: 



public thinkn will nviki^ fhrn Iwipt^'^ ^ oq^i^irllv wluM if^ 

for ctirm. 

HappinfMin r^u^ br f fMui-prodiu^f of ft>.^r;inrv if von nr*^ f nu* ru 
! *i If m .i^it'qtia? r i r Ir ! on ' 

Arlnfotli' 'Uu! Aquin.^^^ rh^ 

In thni Vou h.ivp to ill nr t nqui ';h Hu'' pxp*;> ritnic*^ of 

luippine?^?^ ^md Ht^ ^mvu^n. M*^ tlpflnifi^ni di^U in<pii?^}u n |>0tw*MM^ tin* 
pf*rfiont!l f'*3cpo r i «^n«^' of hiipnitu'^^** ^unU Hi!^, thf^ nf»tlon of ?M:M^vinR 

iirc nor Ifff^nH^ il Arlnfotir itu! AquinM $^nv thov ^irc*, !< ^^rlntotJc 



.1- "'^.u t i f .K'l ion" 



Can h*:UM^ i^^'- - ' 

It di»p0nil^$ upofi w-at .:nunrH an at U i.ic 1 1 on . It ViHi!tin*t h** 
o%fi-}H you* 

Y^H» but rheirr^ fiili^d ruit vKiveT^<€ni f^ine uoenn*!* It: can include 
both thf^ ^nirlrnal dinot\nion and fho plwrHo log! C4 1 li^wl of 

Intcinrte pertuMial e%perlvii: 4> . 



EKLC 



lb 



CilVPt ^%At 4tHHif in ih^ fA-^nn^ ^--t iuMH^rim Ml U W.^^Ho tf In* fill 



Henry I 



til la ^) -iai-- ;-:ik I i^^n ^1 1 ^^i^^r hM^n ^ 

kilHnK, i^^'t ^^f-y:U'n,:r H^^ kcM^^ >|ja A f^&^'iU. In ihr 

* 

princirlr!^ v^lur-* vou ^-^ rhf* 11*^1 » U v. hi ope far 



t.'^M r^^^: ! n ; ! p t .itT ""^^r nr^n** nc? . 

I think Ur-^r^*^ in r^>r-rr!nfe to *'riv n^^^w, ^4^^ hU«^r'' ratHt^t th^n 
£h€ only crU*?* 5n-n* 

Vau cm prnti^nm m\ itu rlnfi|.:iiU,v wrong Act far ^ gdod r«»as<in. 



EKLC 



JL t# IL- 



cJlVftl Lr^f'^ fiw .^n Hrn^v*'. f ru-. ;i fh.f ■;-;.^>-: -.^r-^ .^^him 

right AH.! ' wr.^ni::. ■.Mv^^-^.* ,-ut4:ifir.' | , ....^A \ ^ '\ h,-^^Aimr^ 
hmXipSfitm n ^n^.^Is^ru i^.vvHu^- - rU-iu^ k\nA ^ U n , 'i. -^.• 

*'1,41ujt«^ A-'i I fU^! ■.'■.V ■■ ■ ■- ^ . ^ ^ 5' \ 'I ■ ' ^ ■• ■■ - ■ 4 

tnf u|f ;.^n .U . 

roflr^ct upcn the ^n?^^^-qnr^n'^* 4 , f ^ * HV#^ n niKth nen^i^ . Wo^-.-iS^ 
v^Aft of i*?.^niinR rxiH^^r h**hlnvi ffu^f^ it- f ^^^-^-^ v^V tb^t 



ERIC Ifc^ 



4 - 



Keni 
Cllvei 



Ken: 



Fraaels i 



Clive I 



Is Is^ poselble, to change your eonaclence from, say » absolutism 
to. hadonism? 



\ 



Chris I 
Keni 

i 

Clival \ 



Mlchaal : 
Cllva: 



But In doing it are you being true to yourself? 



Yefi but In a much more complicated sense than would first pe 
apparent. Mii this means that nothlni i#--±4itrineleaily good 
br bad. It depends upon the reasons for the goodness or - \ 
badness* ■ ■ ^ I 

i 

No* I cm't agree with tiiat * You can preserve, the i'daa- ^f 
intrinsic value and still m^e it work| for example, lying is 
intrinsically evil but^ it would be right to lis d^endlng on 

the 'circumatances * 

Like lying to the police a^out hiding a felon whom you know la 
innocent* ' . 

"Qb.lectiv ism and Sub.lectivlsm '- 

Thia is to qualify the theory of intrinsic value out of eKlstence 
*niere la no longer any point in holding that moral values are 
intrinsically good and muft be upheld no matter what. It would 
be easier for the utilitarian to make a deciilon than an 
absolutist In a case like that; but it is^ still not easy, toklng 
moral decisions Is tough for anyone who strives to be. truly 
reflective* The utilitarian must conAnually ask by what 
principles he is judging the consequences. Subjectivism, 
relativism, and objectivism are afljaiguous terms, but important 
ones. We can't just say "Oh, that's subjective , or ^at*s 
simply relative, so there's no point in discussing the issue." 

But if two points of vipw are hopelessly opposed, it is useless. 

It depends upon how open they are In their thinking. 

Let's take a look pt the ultlmalte life goals on pgk 13. Are they 
subjective or obj • . ve? 

'You could avoid dlscusslcn by saying they're subjective. 

niey're subjective inasmuch as nhey Inhere in people, but they're 
objective Inasmuch as they can be studied. Also you can have 
either subjective or objective feelings about them. A subjective 
feeling is one which Ignores evidence. 



u 
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George: 



Phil; 
CI Ives 



Michaels 



Clivei 



Henry i 



Cllve: 



George ! 



Yes, it seems to be a fad nowadays to take any given vaiue an'd 
say its siijeGtive, It^s a cop-out^ Because eomething is hard 
to adiievep paople^tionalize their failura. 

itod their laiiness in trying to resolve it* 
M I said before, all human beings are both siAjective and 
objective. They have attitudes about things, but can choose to 
carry out an objective inquiry, ^d that Inquiry can be either 
subjective in that it ^a^ Ju^ to conclusions or objective in 
that it can examine the facts* This is a middle of the road 
value posltloni objective in the sense that a value can be ^ 
investigated but subjective because it is relative t^ Hmnan 
needs. What do you think' of such a position? 

Would it mean that telling lies is wrong only if It affects 
human being adversely? ^ 



Yes; it means' the ultimata test of truth-^telling depends 

upon the way affects people's lives* 

That in turn depends upon your priorities. Take the iasue of 
killing seals. Those in favour of it are more hard-naged about 
protecting their jobs; those against^ are worried about things 
like ecology and humane treatment df animals * etc* / 

That*s a good example, 1 can't see any rl^t solution to jthe 
seal problem. What's rl^t for the seal-hunters s4ems wrong to 
us. Sometimes you end up Irf a serious confrontation* But you 
do on value position. We cannot criticise utilitarianism 
because It is unable to settle certain disputes. Some disputes 
simply cannot be resolved in a black and whit^ manner. 

The matter of seals is a slippery^^ueatlon. /(Groan!) 

We're treadini on thin ice. (Bool) This raises the question 
• of relativis^ Maybe we have to 'tiiroV? 9^ uniiteraallEab'ility 
and reitricc'our interests to a certai)i segment of the population. 



Franci!^! ' But then you come back to the Hitler question . 



ERIC 



1€G 



J 



OLlvti 1 don't think so. My position militates against salf-deceptioni 
%rtiieh Is bad for civilisation. Suppose you are forced into a 
certain kind of behaviour | for exan^le, you*ve alwaye %9p ted to 
be a profeislonal musician, but you cm't make enou^ money at It. 
So you take an imdemandlng nine-to-five job as a bank tellei* or 
the like. After a^lle, you start rationalizing how worthy the 
banking profession is. A certain amount of this ielf**deceptlon 
Is necessary for ego survival, but on the \rtiole it is best to 
face up to why you do the things you do. 

Henry: Would you say that ego survival is an ultimate life goal worth 
striving for? 

Clive: Yes, but not the only one 

Henrys j You can coiAine it with, say, respect for others. Even though 
someone else la a better musician than me, I'm much wiser for 
knowing it. 

Ciivei That's the kind of knowledge that comes from trying to be objective. 

Part of the value of an objectlvist position is tliat you can work 
out }^y_ something Is wrong, and restrict your blame and objections 
to those reasons g If we find, aoineone's behaviour wrong because 
it Is inconvenient (e.g. a thief) we should oppose him for that 
reason and not also because he ls"evll" in some intrinsic way. It 
can be very damaging for someone to attach a label to himself or 
, others because he doesn't know enough about what he's dealing with. 

To sumaarlEe* in this discussion of utilltarianiami hedonism, 
objectivism, relativism and so on, I have been trying to show how very complex 
moral Issues and terminology are. No simple theory will do. This is clear in 
the text from the summary of my position on p. 92s 



It is a functionalist theory in a sense in that it sees actions 
and objects as having certain fimctions or purposes; but it is 
basically non-functionalist In that It requires that functions be 
worked out in ll^t of ultimate life goals rather than simply 
being assumed to Inhere In the actions or objects ^emelves. It 
is a hedonistic theory up to a point In that it sees happiness of 
oneself and others as a major life goal; but it does not insist 



ifc? 



Aat hsppiMds is or ihmild be the only ultimate life goal/ 
It la m utllltarlTO theory , but not in the classical sense 
that It advoMtes treating everyone alike, or in &e eont- 
e^orary sense that it advocates an "achievement'- or "aueeess" 
orientation. It Is not a subjactlvist theory, althou^ It 
stresses the relevance of "subjective" phenomena In the 
psychologists* sense of the term. It Is a relativism, although 
an objective relativism rather thm a radical relativism. - It 
is to objectlviat theory, although not an absolutist theory. 
And it is not an intuitlonlsm, althou^ It reco^izes that 
instruction as a semi-automatic mechanism has a role In ^e 
practice of iwsrality* 
(Cllve Beck, Ethics j An Introduction ) 



APPENDIX F 



KING 

(Some VddiiaB with a raoral 07* valuer eoffponent) 

1* It might be said that Edmund's Machlavelllatt rpproach to 
live Is explored In the play, shown to have certain rewards 1 but finally 
rejected. Equally^ however* it might be said that an innocent etolcit 
honest approaeh to life Is shown to be less iV^n satisfactory* It Is not 
clear that virtue Is rewarded^ or even is It.^ gvai reward, Wha^ do yuu 
^^'^Oiihlnk the play Is saying (If anything) 3n 'ha^^ Issues? What are your 
vlaws on these issues'' 



2, At certain points the pldy appears to condemn the disregard 
of tradition and conviintlon (fur example in the treatMnt of parents and 
kings). Howevert Edmund shows a kind of patriotism (Act V Sc 1, 1 68f 
".•.my state stands on me to defend, not to debate") I Edgar calls on all to 
"Speak what we feel> not ^at we ou^t to say" (Act Se ill| 1 324); and 
the 1^0 le play seems to raise "meta-conventlanal" questions. Do you think 
the play Is pressing us to reflect on life at a more fimdamental level 
than that of tradition and convention? If sOs what approach to fundmiental 
reflection on values does it suggest (if any)? 



3. To what extent may the play be seen as illustrating and/or 
advancing the principle "In order to gain life, you mmt lose it"? 



4* Moat people are not entirely innocent^ stoic or Machiavelllati 
Wiat can the play offer to the average person. 

a) on a moral level 

b) on an aesthetic level 

c) on an emotional level (Insofar as these are distinct)? 



